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^Harvard 

BHumanities 

Georg Luk&cs and 
His Generation, 
1900-1918 

MARK GLUCK 

Making expert use of a new 
treasure trove of documents 
Mary Gluck here introduces us 
to a Luk&cs we have never met 
- Luk&cs among hia friends, 
lovers and peers in those 
important years before 1918, 
when he converted to 
Communism and Marxism. 
Gluck demonstrates that 
revolutionary socialism was 
not the inevitable outcome of 
Luk&cs’ early cultural 
radicalism, but only one of the 
several possible options in the 
fragmented ideological climate 


of postwar Europe. 
£21.26 Cloth 


0-674-34866-6 


320pp 


The World of 
Thought in Anciept 
China 

BENJAMIN I. SCHWARTZ 

The centre of this prodigious 
work of scholarship is a fresh 
examination of the range of 
Chinese thought during the 
formative period of Chinese 
culture. Schwartz looks at the 
surviving texts of this period * 
with a particular focus on the 
range of diversity to be found in 
them. While emphasising the 
problematic and complex nature 
of this thought he also considers 
views which BtreBB the unity of 
Chinese culture. 

Belknap ■ , 

£28.60. Cloth. 4B6pp 
0-674-96190-0 

George Eliot and 
Blackmail 

ALEXANDER WELSH : v- 

In this original study Welsh ! 

. treats blackmail as v* " ■ . ' 

. symptbmatic of the modem 
information culture. Beginning , 
with the question of why ■ ! v: 

: reputational blackmail became; 
v& popularsuhijectforYictor|.an; 

novelist*, he relates the woric of 
'• George Eliot and others to the; ; 
inforpiatioiti^evplution' and, /'■ 
v argues that the tiovelists itl the 
* : nineteenth cedtury aro .still 77 
.excellent guidesto what itfeels: 
dike to liVe ih a. W told in which ; . 
information is a, highly valued '■* 
. commodity. . » .Vi 1 : ;V 
. £20.60 o Cloth > ' r . 40ppp! . 
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The art of austerity 


John Baytey 

ZBIGNIEW HERBERT 
Selected Poems 

Translated by Czeslaw Milosz and Peter Dale 
Scott 

140pp. Manchester: Carcanet. Paperback, 

£4.95. 

085635543 7 

Report from the Besieged City 
Translated by John and Bogdana Carpenter 
82pp. New York: The Ecco Press. $12.50. 
0880010711 

In The Unbearable Lightness of Being , Milan 
Kundera Imagines his fictioa in terms of a 
metaphysics of history. Since nothing repeats 
[(self, nothing really happens - if by “happen- 
ing” we mean an event of permanent human 
significance, an event which causes us to weep 
or rejoice, to feel indignation and anger, as we 
do in response to the things that touch us nearly 
in our daily lives. A fiction can be imagined in 
terms of the German saying, elnmal 1st kein- 
mal\ what takes place in it has no reality, since 
what happens once has not happened at ail. 
Hitler or Genghis Khan can kill as many people 
as they want: it is merely one more for the 
book, and a novelist can recreate in his own 
devices its lack of significance. 

What about a poet? Poetry cannot sound 
like history. By its very nature it cannot say 
elnmal 1st kelnntal : if it comes anywhere near 
doing this it ceases to be itself. Eliot comes 
dangerously near it in The Waste Land by his 
use of the word “unreal”, arranged in a pattern 
of typographic isolation, it was modernism's 
gesture to the non-event of recent events, but 
fortunately the rest of the poem redeems this 
by its impenetrable singularity. Auden came 
dose to it in “Spain”, which is precariously 
saved by the authenticity of its parts and de- 
tails, though the poem's facile proclamation of 
laith would otherwise be a particularly blatant 
acceptance of historical meaninglessness - 
meaninglessness in the form of Marxist “mean- 
ing". JToday the struggle”, like “La lutte 
finale", is an especially insidious version of 
onmal ist kelnmal. 

In The Unbearable Lightness of Being, Kun- 
contrasts the state of total inner political 
cynicism in which people live in Eastern 
Europe, and which supplies the idea behind his 
hlle, with the weighty permanence of personal 
uvea, the state of chance relations and events. 
. has brought about commitment and 


finality. His doomed couple - doomed by the 
meaningless fact of the fiction, but also, and 
savingly, by the inevitabilities of any individual 
life - live for each other and for their dog, who 
dies agonizingly of cancer. Dogs embody the 
heaviness of being, and its inescapability, like 
the pebbles in a poem of Zbigniew Herbert’s. 
Dogs are also powerless, with that powerless- 
ness which is the true fate of the single indi- 
vidual. So are poems, which, as Auden said, 
make nothing happen. Canetti, in his aphor- 
isms, says that as long as there is one totally 
powerless person left in the world “I cannot 
lose all hope". That is both portentous and 
tiresome, but it links up with Tolstoy's curious 
observation that freedom consists “in my not 
having made the laws”. The English fancy they 
are free, said Tolstoy, with that majestic cyni- 
cism which often characterized the old man, 
because they have made their own laws. “But 
I, in Russia, am truly free, because the laws 
have nothing whatever to do with me.” 

The relevance of all this for a poet like Zbig- 
niew Herbert is that it stands on its head the 
Marxian commandment that freedom is the 
recognition of necessity. Politics can never rec- 
ognize necessity; only powerlessness can do so. 
The paradox today is that this most politically 
aware poet is also the poet whose works most 
absolutely reject the unbearable lightness of 
the political. A. Alvarez, in his introduction to 
the Carcanet paperback reissue of Herbert's 
Selected Poems, stresses that this poetry is “un- 
remittingly political”, but he does not seem to 
have asked himself why this should be so, and 
on what contemporary central European para- 
dox this unremittingness is founded. Alvarez 
makes a ritual contrast between the poets of 
the West, with their “cosy, domesticated, 
senselessly sensible way of life in a mass demo- 
cracy”, creating “worlds which are auto- 
nomous, internalized, complete inside their 
own heads”, with the stark poetry of the East 
which is “continually exposed to the imperson- 
al external pressures of politics and history”. 
But such a contrast is all but meaningless ex- 
cept in so far as it reflects the pleasurable sense 
of guilt and self-accusation which some critics 
and commentators always express when im- 
plying that artists who have really been up 
against it must be politically dans le vrai. All 
poets and their poetry are subject to the “im- 
personal external pressures of politics and his- 
tory”. The real contrast today is between thbse 
poets who have not made the laws, and those, 
. who have helped to do so, or are at least con- 
ditioned to feel that, they have helped, and are! 


helping, to do so. 

For the latter kind poetry can make things 
happen, in a modest way, like any other form 
of social action. The Ulster poets today write 
poems about the Irish situation which not only 
give it a new cultural status but arguably help to 
form new attitudes, at least among the small 
minority, peril Bps mostly of students, who read 
them. Such poetry is itself a form of social and 
political discussion, in tone sardonic and 
reasonable, and all the more effective in its 
moderate office for not claiming too much. It 
may be on the side of what Alvarez calls a 
“cosy, domesticated, senselessly sensible way 
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of life”, but it is certainly not “autonomous" 
and complete inside the poet's head: if it were 
it might, as poetry, have a greater impact. The 
autonomous and wholly personal idiom of 
Auden's eariy poems has, in retrospect, very 
much the air of belonging to a poet who has not 
made the laws, and who has the freedom that 
comes from being outside them. Yet Auden's 
idiom seemed precisely that of its age's politi- 
cal anxieties; and so today does Herbert's. 
; Arguably the most “unremittingly'’ political 
poetry gets written' by poets who are most dp- 
tachpdk even-in the sped al way poets Ca n be- 
Ihdlfrerent. Only the powerless really reveal 
the natiire of power; only the non^political 


understand the nature of politics. Tills is shown 
by one of (he most “unremitting” political 
poems ever written - Pushkin's The Bronze 
Horseman - and also by such poems of Her- 
bert's as “Five Men" and “Preliminary Inves- 
tigation of an Angd”. 

“Five Men” records the execution of the 
men, presumably Poles, by a platoon of sol- 
diers, presumably Germans. It refuses to be 
moved, or moving, and its weight falls on its 
own question and reply. 

what did the five talk of 
the night before the execution 

of prophetic dreams 

of an escapade in a brothel 

of automobile parts 

of a sea voyage 

of how when he had spades 

he ought not to have opened 

of how vodka is best 

after wine you get a headache 

of girls 

of fruit 

of life 

After this the poet does not have to answer his 
own question. 

I did not learn this today 
1 knew It before yesterday 
so why have f been writing 
unimportant poems on flowers 

The question answers itself. The word “unim- 
portant” disclaims any irony, just as the ab- 
' sence of punctuation - none of Herbert’s 
poems is punctuated - turns all query into 
statement. 

As the tone of “Five Men” resembles exactly 
the ending of The Bronze Horseman, so that of 
“Preliminary Investigation of an Angel” re- 
sembles the tone of Kafka. The angel sheds his 
angelic being as the investigation proceeds un- 
til from his hair “drops of wax run down / and 
shape 6n the floor / a simple prophecy". Angel 
□nd candle, points of lights, are intermeta- 
morphosed, not by Kafka's nightmare but by 
the spoken and unspoken nature of Herbert's 
poetic language. Herbert’s detachment is of 
the kind that takes a lot for granted: there is no 
point jn going on about the nature of things.* 
The last poem in the Carcanet selection , “Why 
the Classics”, tacitly but significantly takes 
Thucydides for the poet's hero, and in a sense 
for his model too. Ip the fourth book of his 
account of the Peloponnesian War, Thucy- 
. dlfleS refers briefly to jjis own tnmor un^c^s- 
ful military assi^ihenttorelieVe fheAthenfph 
colony of Amphipol is before the Spanish - 
. : i general Brasidas got . there. He ipade a quick * 
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winter passage with his seven ships but none 
the less arrived too late - an everyday sort of 
setback for a commander in a war which was 
fought with dogged persistence rather than 
strategic brilliance. Herbert is interested in the 
perfunctoriness with which Thucydides refers 
to the incident, and contrasts it with the 
memoirs of “generals of more recent wars" 
who belittle their colleagues and display every- 
thing to their own advantage. The lesson is for 
art. 

if ori for its subject 
will have a broken jar 
a small broken soul 
with a great self-pity 

what will remain after us 
wilt be like lovers' weeping 
in a small dirty hotel 
when wall-paper dawns 

“Classical” is the word most often used to 
describe Herbert's poetry, both in Poland and 
among readers who know his work in the West. 
The word is necessarily ambiguous. T. S. Eliot 
often appealed to the traditions of classicism, 
and implied, as did Ezra Pound in his way, that 
his own poetry endorsed them. But the interior 
of Eliot's poetry is deeply personal, full of 
romantic secrets and intimacies. These are 
notably lacking in Herbert. Not that Herbert is 
impersonal: he presents a Horatian simplicity 
and openness, a temperament like that of a 
traveller or classical scholar. His collection of 
essays on European cultural sites, Barbarian in 
the Garden, contains some of the best travel 
writing of our time, but Is almost disappointing 
in the way it reveals nothing about the inner life 
or history of the man himself. One cannot im- 
agine him writing a love poem, or investigating 
his emotion with the zestful precision of a 
Robert Oraves. His poetry reveals sharply and 
by contrast how much modern poetry has come 
to depend on versions of self-pity, and on the 
way it feeds and builds up the individual in- 
terior of a poet's work. 

This is not all gain where Herbert is con- 
cerned. His poetry can seem flat, formulaic . 
and predictable. Even in the crisp and impecc- 
able translations of Czeslaw Milosz and Peter 
Dale ScOtt there is a certain samenc$tf about . , 
the parallels along which each poep develops 
that piay. not show up in the variety Mi^htima- 
cy of It's native tongue .whete nuances V# idiom 
and cadence Would give It a specfftiKeps not 
available in English correspondenc^As the 
translators point out, Herbert is not classical iij 
■ the sense of using traditional metres orthy pies; ' 
hjs poetry is more like a spare form •of con- 
versation, obviously depending a good deal on \ 
word order and oft the' subtle use qf cliche, "■ 
Well-known poems like “Apollo and MareyaS" . 
and “Elegy of Fortinbras", are no doubt much 
funnier in the original. In English they depend !-■ 
rather too much on the points they make. In 
“Apojlo and Marsyaa*’ the god of restraint, . 
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proportion Bnd clarity, having flayed the faun 
and cleaned his instrument, departs along “a 
gravel path hedged with box", leaving his skin- 
less victim uttering one immense howl on a 
single note, perhaps a new kind of “concrete" 
poetry. The joke, at the expense both of classi- 
cism and of pop art, has a tenderness, but in 
English the message arrives without the full 
depth of its implication. No doubt the cruelty 
of art - even Herbert's own art - arises from the 
faetthat in the very act of creation it necessarily 
separates itself bom human suffering, which 
cries out horn the force and nature of its whole 
body and blood, and is thus abhorrent to the 
“god with nerves of artificial fibre". 

The impasse left on the English page has no 
doubt all sorts of sly entrances and exits on the 
Polish one. The same is probably true of 
“Elegy of Fortinbras". Fortinbras explains the 
needs of the world to the dead Hamlet, and 
tefis him that "the rest is not silence but belongs 
to me". 

I must also elaborate a better system of prisons 
since as you justly said Denmark is a prison 
J go to my affairs This night is born 
a star named Hamlet We shall never meet 
what I shall lejive will not be worth's tragedy 

On the face of it the poem has too much point 
to have a proper inside territory; but the con- 
trast between the two characters may well have 
a greater significance in the original. Hamlet 
has understood the nature of action: he has iii 
fact “understood", just as a poem does, but 
what Fortinbras says of Hamlet - “you knew no 
human thing you did not know even how to 
breathe" - is also true of a poem. And of a 
pebble, the subject of one of Herbert’s most 
affectionate and pellucid little poems. 

I feel a heavy remorse 
when I hold it in ray hand 
and its noble body 
is permeated by false warmth 

A brief preliminary note by the translators is 
oddly defensive, and yet makes a firm and just 
point: 

Control, conciseness, honesty and soberness are not 
always to be condemned, least of all when these are 
qualities of a poet who received a proper European 
■ Initiation tatohonor and chaos. In these times sanity 
may become as much of a corrective to qOrmalcy aa 
the absurd was in ait earlier era. . 

It is indeed a striking thing that so many Euro- 
pean poets who when young went through the 
full terror of the last war have written in con- 
sequence a poetry of extreme simplicity and 
precision, avoiding any overt expression of 
emotion, and setting the highest value on the 
old artifices of logic and reason, Vasko Popa in 
Serbia was one such, and Czeslaw Milosz is 
tymself another. Man in extremity does not 
imitate the abyss and its moppings and moW- 
fogs, but strives rather to detach himself from 
its absurdity. And itis a paradoxthat tire sort of 
.. Bptiiids made. by Mariyas proceed; in our day 
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and climate, not from anguish and loss of free- 
dom and fatherland, but from the kinds of 
boredom and meaninglessness inherent in the 
affluent society. As Milosz implies, being a 
Pole connects one, in an intimacy which is 
almost comfortable, to the unchanging horrors 
of history. The idea that we live in a very 
special time that calls for a very special art 
would cause a Pole to smile. For him it is 
always the mixture as before, so that the atti- 
tudes and practices of classicism represent no 
arbitrary whim on the part of thp poet, but 
rather the most natural response in art to the 
imperatives of survival. Herbert’s poetry lives 
in the flow of history, and among the artefacts 
of European culture, as naturally as a pebble in 
the bed of a stream. 

Herbert's great-grandfather was English, 
and the bizarre coincidence of his name with 
that of two English poets sharpens the fact of 
his wholly European rather than Polish status. 
The family split into two branches, one Catho- 
lic and one Protestant, and Herbert’s branch 
settled in Lvov, in the eastern marches, where 
Polish, Ukrainian and Jewish cultures made a 
richly cosmpolitan mix. The east has always 
been a fertile ground for Polish poetry. Mick- 
iewicz came from Vilna, on the borders of 
Lithuania, as did Milosz. Herbert’s mother was 
Armenian; his father, a professor of econo- 
mics, a practising Catholic; his grandmother 
Orthodox. “And, all around, evidences of 
Hasidic culture . . . hence my syncretic reli- 
gion." Herbert's cousin, son of an Austrian 
general on the other side of the family, was one 
of the thousands of Polish officers murdered by 
the Russians at Katyn in 1940. 

Paradoxically, this almost too nutritious 
background has probably been instrumental in 
producing the austerities of Herbert’s verse. 
Instead of submerging itself in the past and in 
its milieu, with all the helplessness of Which 
some modern poetry makes a virtue, Herbert's 
poetry detaches itself into a thinner air, almost 
that dimension of logic and mathematics In 
which recent Polish scholarship has special- 
ized, Many of the poems in Report from the 
Besieged City employ a persona called Mr 
Cogjto. a not altogether serious figure (some- 
times he become “the suckling Cogito”) who 
devotes himself none the less to some highly 
serious and abstract questions - on eschatolo- 
gy, autocracy, or death - varied by encounters 
with a monster who cannot be seen (“the proof 
■ of the existence of the monster / is its victims") 
or with Maria Rasputin, the historical daughter 
of Apt Siberian shaman who exercised his in- 
fluence in imperial Petersburg. 

1 Mr Cogito “would like to remain faithful / to 
uncertain clarity", and rejects "the artificial 
fires of poetry”. 

, the piano at the top of the alps 
played false concerts for him 

he didn’t appreciate labyrinths 


the sphinx filled him with loathing . 

he adored tautologies 
explanations 
Idem per idem 

that a bird is a bird 
slavery means slavery 
a knife is a knife 
death remains death 
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Of course, poetry is always rejecting , ■ rhk ad and confused volume is an explana- 
devices , and acquiring new ones in itopja ^ “anti-Zionism" written from Jerusalem 
But Herbert is not just saying “My 1 the Israeli war in the Lebanon by a 
eyes are nothing like the sun"; his eqair* . .^lar who is well known for his work on the 
are precise and cryptographic, 'fa p ;.. Nari party and on antisemitism. The first half 
“September 17" refers to the precast : ^ the 1 hook recounts and seeks to reinterpret 
1939 when the Russians invaded jj* J the history of the German massacre of the 


Poland, ten days after the Qermanin| the second half purports to show the 
struck in the west. But the dateisonly^fa f importance of the spiritual Inheritance of Nazi 
its precision in and for itself: the poetus^ intisemitlsm in the post-war world, 

the opposite of einmal 1st ktlnmal, k [ Throughout the first half there is an unre- 
Poiand invasion is invasion, a ampin M lved confusion, which vitiates much of the 
continuous fact, and ns Pushkin put feted ; j^ond half too, between what can be attri- 
more than a hundred years earlier audfo* , ^ted to Hitler on the one hand and to the Nazi 
eastern side: "The history of Poludbi ; pmty on the other. Robert Wistrich’s theme is 
ought to be a disaster". . Hitler was an apocalyptic Messiah for 

knights sleeping in the mountains coetfcjtM whom the Nation of the world depended on 
so you will enter easily uninvited guett 5 the extermination of the Jews. He therefore 
„ . _ . . , t . , ■ ... , . _ hu no doubts that Hitler always intended to 

Herbert is not In the least afeldoftbcfa not on iy the European Jewish 

platitude which goes with hu fcplenl, but (0 ^ M(roy the Moments in 

petual equivalents In history sad b* ^ Much of the w? , k ta „ 6M . 

My defenceless country will admit you hfffc gesia of Hltlor’s speeches and writings to show 
and give you a plot of land under iviliow^ (hat this was so. While I would entirely agree 

so those who come after us will learn uip (harthli may be a correct interpretation of 

the most difficult art the forgiven* of 4| ; Hitler’s personal intentions and that Hitler did 

At the end of the book the title poeafllf [ indeed himself decree the Jewish massacres, it 
from the Besieged City”, explore* tfc* ■ h unacceptable in such a discussion to relegate 
ground and reaches the same coocfefa < the detailed scholarly arguments to the con- 
conclusion that has none of the briljjtt ; tmy by people at least as expert as Dr Wistrich 

Milan Kundera’s formulation but iptfi \ and myself to one footnote, while giving some 
more good sense; Since the poetlitOQifl ; textual prominence to the refutation of similar 

bear arms , dews badly expressed by writers of manifest 

biai. It Is also unacceptable to relegate to a few 
they graciously gave me the Inferior mk«f l fattnqtet the even lengthier and more detailed 

“punems of those who have demonstrated 
I record I don't know for whom the , that Hiller was only one part of a complex, 

. •. ; i . . polycenlric, governmental system which 

.11 of (hi. Is tfwrwionoli. I taw i *® ««« *om mmy 

■■ ®™ront origins and meant that Nazi policy 


Nothing can be less exciting than the 
the siege, and once again the 
anyone might have expected 

Cemeteries grow larger the number.of 

’ • !| > 

yet the defence continues 
. and If tjie city falls yet a single man 
he will cany the City within hlmwfW 
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, Of the Suhrkamp edition of Celan’s works, fol- first to Vienna, then to DUsseldorf, where she 
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Wd the Nazi government were far from being 
| ‘Mer’i personal creation. 

I -Wistrich writes at times as though we had 
*«raed nothing sinco the immediate post-war 
PJJW, when right aqd left argued thBt we 
“ } diild all have known what was going to hap- 
N . because Hitler had told us so in Mein 
jwip/, whereas the centre, unable to contem- 
puie a rational Investigation of the Nazi ays- 
tta » cither that Hitler was mad or that 


all Germans were bad. Such simplifications 
omit the whole history of the transformation of 
the National Socialists into a party with real 
power. They omit also the enormous complex- 
ity of the international and the economic con- 
texts in which real governments and real par- 
ties have to operate. They now have little or no . 
value as history and to draw lessons from them 
is to invite errors and exaggerations on an even 
grander scale than the original simplifications. 

In short, to say that Hitler determined the 
massacre of the Jews, although it seems to me 
to be probably true, does very little to explain 
why they were massacred and explains even 
less about post-war “anti-Zionism". 

To explain Hitler’s hold over the Nazi party 
and his influence on the post-war world on the 
grounds of his radical, "messianic" transforma- 
tion of historical antisemitism seems equally 
dubious. Hitler and many leading Nazis were 
actually seeking to replace the Christian ethic 
as a foundation for political action. To suppose 
that this type of antisemitism was so powerful a 
force because Christianity was antisemitic is to 
fall at once into equivocal double-talk, which is 
exactly what Wistrich does. Nazism, he tells us, 
turned against the Christian substance in an 
internecine divide that was already contained 
within Christianity. So it does not really count 
that Hitter and many Nazi leaders did not think 
of themselves as Christians; "it was from 
Christian theology that the Nazis had ultimate- 
ly inherited their demonological view of Jews 
and Judaism ds a Satanic force and the embodi- 
ment of universal evil” and “without this back- 
ground of centuries of Christian history, six 
million JeWB would not have perished”. Even 
had the Nazi party, as opposed to Hitler, in- 
tended to massacre the Jews, these statements 
would probably be false. Because the Nazi 
party had a wide variety of answers to what it 
called the “Jewish problem" and because only 
a small minority of its members could accept as 
such a solution of extermination, especially of 
German Jews, they ore also useless to the argu- 
ment. 

From this analysis of the Jewish massacres, 
however, the author proceeds in great leaps to 
' the present day. The basis of Hitler's foreign 
policy was the necessity to eradicate all Jews 
everywhere, he argues, otherwise Germany 
and the world would not be saved. “There 
would", be tells us, “have been no Second 
World War at all, had it not been for Hitler's 
radical antisemitism." The agreements with 
the Zionists were "a cat and mouse game", 
because Jews had no right to exist and being 
parasites could not form a state. “Ideological 
opposition to the principle of Jewish sovereign- 


ty in Palestine was virtually common ground by 
the summer of 1937 to all policy-making bodies 
in the Third Reich” (except, it might be added, 
the Ministry of the Economy, and two orga- 
nizations subsequently responsible for the 
massacre, the SS and the Ministry of the In- 
terior). This ideological opposition passed 
through Arab youth leagues and radical Arab 
movements into the post-war world of Islam 
where Hitler has found many prominent 
admirers, one reason being that the Filhrer- 
prinzip and other Nazi attitudes are “essential- 
ly Islamic virtues". In such Arab movements 
anti-Zionism is a mask for antisemitism, be- 
cause Islam's hatred for the Jews (like that of 
Christians) is “age-old*. National Socialism, 
however, made Islamic antisemitism more 
radical, in their war against the state of Israel 
in 1948 many Arabs were inspired by a “con- 
scious sense of identification with Hitler and 
the German Reich". 

Even Khomeini Is not without a Nazi inheri- 
tance, in spljp of the fact that his mortal enemy, 
Saddam Husain, shares the same inheritance. 
What is more, because the forces In Germany 
which produced the Nazis produced similar 
'Inovements in Eastern Europe, most Eastern 
European governments have also been radical- 
ly antisemitic since that time, while disguising 
this as "anti-Zionism". You may have thought 
that the government of the USSR in the 1930s 
had little in common with that of Nazi Ger- 
many, but not so; Stalin's “historic role was to 
gradually blur the distinction". As for Brezh- 
nev, Andropov and Chernenko, they are “the 
heirs of Hitler". Gomulka was a fascist. Even 
Africa has a Nazi inheritance, especially ldi 
Amin. It does not seem, however, to have 
spread as far as South Africa. 

Opposition to actions by the government of 
Israel is mostly therefore to be explained by 
Hitler's survival among us in thought, word 
and deed, particularly among the extreme left. 


Yet Wistrich dislikes the Likud, strongly dis- 
likes Mr Begin, and detests sects like Gush 
Emunim or the Kach . Correctly , he argues that 
it is antisemitic to call these people “Jewish 
Nazis" in the same way that it is meaningless to 
call the PLO “Arab Nazis". But by this time so 
many different people have been exposed as 
heirs of the Nazis that discrimination seems out 
of place. 

Israel is the enemy of many Arabs and it is as 
absurd to expect the Arab world to accept an 
Israel which proclaims the right of return, 
whose frontiers still expand, whose last gov- 
ernment scarcely hid its wish to expand them 
still further, which denies real equality and 
fairness before the law to its Arab citizens and 
not just in the occupied territories, which be- 
haves abroad with a cruel brutality at least the 
equal of that of its enemies, as it is to deny that 
in the face of the world's harsh indifference the 
existence of the Palestine settlements saved 
many lives from Hitler's butchery, that the 
- State of Israel preserves the hope of a more 
humane future for the downtrodden and the 
persecuted of many lands, that faced with 
appalling difficulties it has retained more than 
the trappings of personal freedom and demo- 
cracy, and that for these and very many other 
reasons its existence as a national entity must 
be guaranteed. 

By denouncing much of the world as anti- 
semitic or "anti-Zionist” (In his book they ore 
usually synonymous), Wistrich is unable to re- 
solve this dilemma and it is just this which 
makes the book so sad. The dilemma, like the 
turmoil in the Lebanon, seems reflected, pain- 
fully, in the author's mind. Were Robert Wis- 
trich not a scholar who has made respected 
contributions to the history of Nazi Germany 
these criticisms might be more muted. But this 
volume is presented by a knowledgeable and 
established historian as history. It is in many 
respects a denial of the historian's craft. 
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Britain and Joseph Chamberlain 
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'Iliis is a Times and Life rather than a Life and 
Times of Joseph Chamberlain. Michael Bal- 
four explains in a preface that it is a parallel 
exercise to his The Kaiser and His Times (1 964): 
Chamberlain is a figure around whom to write 
a study of Britain in the later nineteenth cen- 
tury. Though conceived in the 1960s, the book 
has been written entirely in the 1980s and re- 
flects the concerns of this decade. Britain's 
economic decline, which now seems inexor- 
able, dominates discussion. The vigour and 
confidence of mid-Victorian prosperity - the 
world we have lost - is the background to Bal- 
four's account of the Chamberlain years. 

Chamberlain symbolizes this vigour. Rising 
from a prosperous business background to be- 
come Mayor of Birmingham in 1873, he en- 
tered parliament in 1876. Turning the Birming- 
ham Caucus into the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, he made himself a force in the Liberal 
Party nnd joined Gladstone's Cabinet in 1880. 
Breaking with Gladstone in 1886 over Home 
Rule, he took his supporters briskly over to the 
Tories and entered Salisbury's Cabinet in 1896. 
After a short delay in which he started the war 


which had been waiting to happen in South 
Africa, he invented Tariff Reform, which was 
well on its way to ruining the Tory Party when 
in 1906 he suffered the stroke which ended his 
career. Though not easy to like, he was and is 
impossible to ignore. 

Balfour’s book suffers unduly from its blurb- 
writer. We are told that it is an exercise in 
“counter-history", a study of what might have 
happened if Ireland had been set on the road to 
self-government in 1886, if the reforms of the 
1906-14 Liberal government had been enacted 
before 1890, and so on. Pigs, one can only 
observe, might have flown. Fortunately, 
though, very little of the book is in fact taken 
up with random speculations. Nor is it a book 
to be dismissed as the “harmless occupation of 
an old gentleman", as Balfour impishly sug- 
gests in his own preface. Although one might 
quarrel with its conclusions and some of its 
methods, it is neither hare-brained nor dotty. 

In another respect, it delivers less than the 
blurb suggests. We are promised a biography 
from “a radical standpoint", and we do not get 
it, unless the term is meant to be in upper-case. 
Balfour is perhaps a Radical historian in the 
manner of R. C. K. Ensor, but radical he is not. 
His criticism of late-Victorian Britain is that 
of the New Liberals who “wanted to retain 
individual initiative as the mainspring of the 
econoatlc system but make it socially responsi- 
ble”. This is the political standpoint of Butler 
or Macmillan. From this perspective the attrac- 


The Primrose path 


Alan Sykes 


tion of Chamberlain as a biographical subject is 
that he had enough energy and imagination to 
intrude himself on the problems which most 
concerned New Liberals and also concern the 
author. 

As as result, the life and doings of Chamber- 
lain are subordinated to general comment, 
especially in the early part of the book. Two 
very broad chapters on “The Economic Back- 
ground” and “The Radical Background" take 
up fifty pages before any Chamberlains are 
mentioned, and the first ostensibly biograph- 
ical chapter, on “Young Joe”, is largely devoted 
to discussions of the Second Reform Act, the 
state of the economy, and doubts about indi- 
vidualism. No unpublished sources are used, 
even from the Chamberlain papers, and most 
of the biographical material is taken from J. L. 
Garvin's Life (1932-4), with occasional sup- 
port from Peter Fraser’s Joseph Chamberlain 
(1966). 

With the subject not so much set in a back- 
ground as hidden in it, the reader’s attention is 
drawn instead to the general thesis. Balfour's 
account of Britain’s economic predicament 
and the paradox of the inevitable decline of the 
first industrial nation will cause few surprises 
among economic historians, but it is a worth- 
while distillation of established scholarship. Its 
clearest message is that there are no easy 
answers to the problem of economic decline. 
On Radicalism he is less convincing: there is an 
inverted Whiggery in his journey from the 
Levellers to Chamberlain by way of Locke, 
Paine and the Utilitarians. Placing Birming- 
ham in this eclectic tradition, he overlooks 
some recent work by David Cannadlne and 
others on Birmingham politics. 


When “Brummagem Joe" is finally red*) 1___— 

the background is still in the foiesZJ Erni^T Tindall 
Chamberlain's local political carcoifS 
described, but most of the author’s eSo^ 

to cnmmarmr rtf TJ.L - • , . .. 


.jab pi^NEY (Editor) 

to summaries of the Irish problem, the Edso- India* Uncollected sketches 1884-88 
lion debate, and the history of the C3oca KTMflcmillan.£25. 

From then on the book settles down hto.|Ri7 9 

pattern in which Chamberlain’s activities J : 

expounded and judged against a cornwal^ 

summary of the main issues. Although iiisdai Sr, dM view Kipling down the wrong end of 
a textbook, it has much of the authoriUli^ Kb telescope of time. In the last fifteen years 
patrician style affected by textbook of historical focus has entered in 
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The Tories and the People 1888-1935 
257pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £17.50. 
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By. the mid-188Qs electoral reform and the 
steady extension qf the franchise appeared to 
have reduced Conservatism to a permanent 
and dwindling minority interest. The party had 
won only two general.elections In the previous 
fifty years, and the Third Reform Aat 
widely believed to have sealed its fate. Ye(m 
1886 it began twenty years of almost unbroken 
power, and it has been by far the most success- 
ful political party in the twentieth century. This 

rapprochement be twee n Conservatism 'and 

. 1.1 ' ■ .1 - _■ 


integration and avert class conflict, and to turn some recent work Dav5d Cannadine i 
latent conservative sentiments into actual Con- otbers on Birmingham politics, 
servative votes. In this respect, the League’s __ m 

great triumph was the admission of women ttth y* I PP 

members, tapping a hitherto undiscovered JT 1 W & 1 L'i- Uv llvv 
pool of talent and of spare time for voluntary • 
political work. Cycling, the fashionable craze ~ ~ 

of the 1890s, gave such volunteers mobility, Robbins 

and made possible street-by-street coverage of 

potentially apathetio or hostile working-class DOUGLAS J. NEWTON 
areas. Primipse Damekbequne the public face y®!*** Ubour* European Socialism and the 
of the League, performing routine fe^istratioh Strugglefor Peace 1889-1914 v. ' 
and propaganda duties between elections as 378pp. Oxford University Press. £27.50. 

well as canvassing during campaigns. One in^ V P ^^7^3 

cidental side-effect was the reversal qf ' ”*" - , ' ; i ■ • : ; • ' . • ^ 

stereotypes, Os women took on a functional, “The trouble is”, replied Keir Hardie to a i 

and men an ornamental, role. Pugh’s discus- fragette at a meetirig In Manchester in IS 

sion of this In relation to the campaign for “that you are up against the same thing As 

women's enfranchisement is outstanding. j are. You have not the women of the nal 


the great days of G. M. Young. Only 
Chamberlain’s personal involvement ineios ; 
becomes too intense to be contained does At 
pace warm up. These episodes ore tbeij& 
satisfying in the book and it is sad thitifr 
Ireland in the 1880s and the Anglo-Gertfi 
rapprochement in 1899-1901 seem to to}: 
Balfour into a blow-by-blow narrative dfe; 
brings his (biographical) subject alive. Vl 
absence of appetizing unpublished 
more noticeable here than in the suutyq; 
histories, and only the discussion of Aigjt j 
German negotiations, drawing on BritonY- 
vast knowledge of published German sources, 
offers real novelty in insight. ' i 

This book does what its author hqt^togte‘ 
do. Readers who like to take their hhtoys 
the thick coating on a biographical pin il 
welcome it. But Radical Joe is not so happyi 
choice for the purpose as Kaiser Bin, The 
er was a lesser man than the circumttiafg. 
which surrounded him, but he could notbt|£ 
out of history. Chamberlain was eonitatfig^ 
risk of overplaying his hand and losing evaj- 
thing. To make him the centre of evealf ^ 
ultimately unconvincing. 


his literary stock has in consequence risen 
it he lived too long. If the young man who 
le Plain Tales from the Hills and was sub- 
or , 0 flhe Lahore Civil and Military Gazette 
1 Kipling commemorated in this volume of 
Ss) bad died in his forties before the 
it World War, he would by now be en- 
ncwl in his proper period context and safe 
n our irrelevant moral assessments. But he 
A on into times whose most Important 
ks he did not grasp, dying only in 1936, two 
* before George V (“The King has sent his 
Bipeter ahead of him”). The distinguished 


old persons who attended his Abbey funeral 
came from the services or from the world of 
Conservative politicians: they were not the in- 
tellectual and creative writers who, judging 
from the brilliance of his youth, should have 
been his natural companions. 

In recent years, however, the overdue 
academic reassessment of his reputation has 
been gradually taking place, and this present 
book is part of the new, if low-key, Kipling 
industry. It consists of a collection of hitherto 
unknown and unreprinted newspaper articles 
Kipling wrote in India between 1884 and 1888, 
the same period that saw the publication of the 
earliest of the stories which were later to be 
gathered together as Plain Tales. Later in life 
Kipling himself identified certain pieces of 
pseudonymous journalism from this time, and 
other items were known because he had sent 
cuttings to a friend in England. But once his 
feme was established he became wary both of 
his own juvenilia and of eager bibliophiles 
combing back-numbers of the Lahore CMG 
and the Allahabad Pioneer (where he subse- 
quently went) in search of spoils. “Well, a man 
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|om being decidedly out of fashion - es- 
Sdally In the aftermath of the black struggle 
fr Independence in the 1960s - the chronicling 
E ihe while experience In colonial Africa 
jjpmsto be staging at least a partial revival. 
It is not suiprising that it should have begun 


“The trouble is”, replied Keir Hardie to a suf- 
fragette at a meetirig In Manchester in 1913, 
“that you are up against the same thing As we 
are. You have not the women of the nation 


rapprochement between Conservatlsni^. and His geheral'argument is rather less convinC- V behind ybu any more than we have the work- 
democracy forms t^ main theme of, Martin fog. The centra! question is the degree.to which ' man behind us.” Douglas J. Newton’s careful 
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'■ J? apprfeciate.bdth its subtle- abilitytopenetrateenemyterritory.ButPugh 4 the literature and filled It intelligently. Histo- 

* o. himself explainsithe UagUeVlimitatlonsin • tiaris of the Second International, understand- 

aocordingto fygtv,- .bias® terms, and the Overall impression created - ably eridugh, have focused on the German and 

2 W 'ty . hi V evldence Hi that It needed amininium 1; French Socialists, while historians of the Brit- 

U !f 9r wpperrchfcs preseried to organize the Ish labourmovement have in general boen^ o».- 
1 8 ? * wdrkera outside. Thi 5 Could create its cemed with its domestic attitudes and activl- 
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d?Scribed iuil9U theresentnient aroused ■, The tension between “British labour” and 
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The tension between “Biritish labour” and 
"European rodalisni", implicit in tfte title, is 
deliberate, The book gathers momentum as it 


passed against “secret diplomacy" and ■% 
tangling alliances”, but there is little *i# w, 
the real problems of contemporary dipio^ 
were being grasped, not even by Ramsay,^ 
Donald. Yet, even within the l abAtf.gj 
ment, hostility to the grotesque overstyfgg 
tions of the “German menace" ithm#*l 
could not altogether disguise the fed mjwJ 
might at least be a “German prpblemN:Ng 
ton is particularly good in bringhgj^ 
nuances in Hyndman's position ♦ 
dismissed as mere chauvinism, Heh aa^ 
minating on the difficulties 
the movement Ip keeping to a comcwiicj^ 
arms limitation, but his ftindamentd eWJ 
tion, that the party’s leaders faliedlopemP 
it that the issue was Importani etwuglij 
not advance us very far. ■ ■' t -jC/.'/J 

The final chapters discuss {he 
"general strike" against warbqth in 
in practice. The beginning of 
terest in the scheme; could bc scen.foW /j^ 
in 1911, buf, when; It was disaw^r^ 
Trades \ -Councils, . . delegatto \ fr^^ 


^mapaaied by socialist revolution, has left a 
c&buof elderly colonials to pursue the harm- 
b indulgence of nostalgia. These two new 
ob unashamedly celebrate the European 
Jdeering spirit in early, colonial East Africa. 
Keoy^ has teen lucky in its interpreters. If 
nn Blltt&is its most elegant, Elspeth Hux- 
u Htfoost humane. Out In the Midday Sun, 
rtitW “My Kenya", feels like s leave-taking 
jsM Wttcd on the country, even If it is not 
r best; It is a rambling and disorganized 
pbrt collecttpn of anecdotes, but warm, 
humorous, wise and packed with life 
Wry page. The pivot is; early 1933, wheft 
F~y tjfihmfed: to Kenya; where ^ she! had 
K? fo prepare a biography of the greet 
#tkr leaacr, Lord Delamere; published in 
^ site' AfanV C bMt+yi The', research 
all oVcr the colony, 'and provided an 


Karen Blixen’s Out of Africa. Her new book ^ 
compares well with Huxley's, but is very diffo- jj on 
rent, and the difference is daBS. Elspeth Hux- 
ley's Kenya is populated by people called 
“Cockie” von Blixen-Fmecke (who on safari eent 
cooked scrambled eggs for the Prince of 
Wales), Edward Powys Cobb and “Tuppence" ^ s 
Hill-Williams, and punctuated by salty tales jogs 
about the “Happy Valley" set (“are you married onlj 

or do you live in Kenya?"). TiZebinski’s book, ^ert 
by contrast, champions the ordinary early set- im p 
tier, the Europeans, Jews, boers and Indians ^ 
who came wife nothing and scraped a living. con , 
Delamere, saint or sybarite at will, features in 
both books and is admired by both authors. ^ 0 
The Kenya Pioneers is a solid history of the j at j 
settler experience from the first up-country 
trek from Mombasa in September 1896 to the 
establishment of the crown colony in 1920. It is 
a record of the “hundreds of pioneers whose 
humble but vital contributions to the founding 
of modem Kenya have largely gone unsung”, 
and a celebration of their Inventiveness, brav- J 

ery and opportunism. Threaded into the text is A 
the story of a single family, the descendants 6f ^ 
Abraham Block, a Lithuaniari who arrived in • 

' East Africa via South Africa in 1903. The ,! 
Blocks, Trzehinskl’a decisive heroes, built, 
from nothing, a commerriai empire of hotels •'# 
ynrf companies whldi by the 1960s was worth , ..Lj 

milliohs. .■ " ■ ■ 'V >' 

Triebinsld’S book is viry well researched , : ij 
■ and carefully presented, While Huxley com- 
municates atmosphere with deft economy, ; 
Trzebinski UdleS out the feels, each given 
. equal weight. At its core, this is a history of 
. ' early Nairobi aridj as with all local history, the : 
more raw detail, the more there is to recognize 


does not like his boyhood's play work (for that 
is what it comes to) being given to the public 
after nearly forty years" , he wrote in a letter in 
1924. 

The body of material from the early days 
that could reliably be attributed to him was 
therefore unrealistically small, for one of his 
extraordinary productivity. However, when 
his surviving daughter died in 1976, and his 
papers passed to the University of Sussex, 
there at last came to light extensive cuttings- 
books kept by the young Kipling himself, and it 
is by comparing these with the files of the CMG 
that Thomas Pinney made the present carefully 
edited and annotated selection. 

Apart from the intrinsic interest of, say, a 
description of a Mohurram festival in 
nineteenth-century Lahore, or the original 
news story that was to transmogrify itself into 
well-known fiction ("The Story of Muhammad 
Din"), two strong impressions come from 
these pages. One is of Kipling's exceptionally 
lively intelligence and his catholic Interest in 
everything his eye fell upon. How many cub- 
reporters, fresh back in India from aching 
years of British exile, would have been capable 
within a few months of describing both Indian 
and Anglo-Indian society like n resident of 
many years’ standing, and going in for inves- 
tigative reporting and still finding the resources 
within himself to write an imaginative descrip- 
tion of a night of feveT and a short story whose 
chief character is Asmodeus, "Le Diable 
Bolteux”, from Alain Rend Lesage’s eight- 
eenth century romance? Add the fact that 
Kipling was only seventeen when he first took 
his seat at the CMG , with many editorial and 
dogsbody duties beyond that of writing, and 
only twenty-one when the latest of the pieces 
here reprinted was written, and you get some 
impression of the extraordinary vigour and 
ambition that drove this boy on. Not that he 
considered himself a boy. Being “a man" was 
important to Kipling all his life (see “IF') and it 
is one of those ironies of fate that, just as iris 
father John Lockwood Kipling encouraged 
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him Into a man's occupation at a premature 
age, so Rudyard too, thirty years later, encour- 
aged his own son to enlist under-age in the First 
World War. After the boy was killed , the griev- 
ing father wrote, in the best traditions of Brit- 
ish verbal restraint that he himself had long ago 
noted among the British in India, “I'm sorry 
that all the years* work ended in that one after- 
noon but - lots of people are in our position - 
and it's something to have bred a man.” 

But to be hustled prematurely - however 
eagerly - into man's estate, particularly after 
Kipling's scrappy upbringing, lakes Its toll, and 
the second thing one notices in this collection 
of pieces is the way the young Kipling’s intel- 
lect and imagination seem to be in permanent 
suppressed conflict with certain other of his 
perceptions and beliefs. An idyllic early child- 
hood speaking Hindi before English, followed 
by years of coarse lower-middle-class British 
company and a school of jingoistic bullies (but 
where the head gave him the run of his own 
library) - these are hardly the ingredients to 
form a well-integrated personality. The puzzle 
is not that Kipling sometimes sounds like Col- 
onel Blimp and sometimes like E. M. Forster 
in the same piece, but that he managed to 
fashion a coherent personality for himself at 
all. No wonder it proved, as the years went by, 
to be rather an unyielding one. 

There are many minor delights in this 
volume. I would recommend to anyone the 
nerve-racking description of the Lahore milk- 
sheds - “the refuse was blue and rotten below 
the surfacp and smelt beyond all description” - 
his article on travel by gharri in the wet season, 
another on the old graveyard In Simla , his pun- 
gent (and true) remarks on the infantilism of 
much Indian “sacred" literature, and his equal- 
ly pungent remarks on his own race - “There is 
* no society In India as we understand the word. 
There are no books, no pictures, no conversa- 
tions worth listening to. Every man is in some 
service or other . . .”. The CMG was Kipling’s 
own first service. They were amazingly fortun- 
ate to have him, 
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dances, cheap excursions, fetes and teas, sub- 1 ' the ydarsbefbfe 1900 Both sod alivnnrf allssu^s A toarhor Wmeaif n _ tends tnatKetr Haraje mryit ^ 

■ear^a^jaas'- 

■“SfaeMsa'ifftisa'S.s 



’ 'Gaddis is amdng Jhe lifsf raiik 
of cbriteiTiporary American writers' 
- Malcolm Bradbury 

; THE RECOGNITIONS £7.95 
' .JH. £7.95 


a life <jf rugged exertion and re- 
toleBelflshness. 


most intimate picture, we have of early Kenya, 
■In discovering from-. botirthesh' ^ books. what? 


txiemonleU white Jt^wholeetho, flattorod the the Ponse^Bve, InMd^td&e T * 
iis$ratfon$.of ihosfdally ambltldus. 1| wds o : coaliUon. Ah' aite^Z E^A V.^:^ , 

glamour organinaf ion, ap|4eallngdirtctly tothe ■ pdblfenppeat; ^ •, J 

ImagiiiaHon J orvns the puritfrlcal ManchtiM ; All ot this is hot to say thatitels ttiohd Party XfaS t 
Guardian complajacd "the flm .ayste^tfc • !;pnly tlMir ' H 

conviction, but of fashion^. It mas al^jn^s- , }■ that (ttei bjo*R it|itati|d:^£ SVith:thi,'jit'4iiid'r ' ?t>*i#ar^ :deoadti ! 1S shiinrt ar & 


me . gjsapppin;nieni wnen --.j, 

sygepceofa : : Jn his coridusi<i>n .NeWtQU 

»'Ut Newton .j njte evidence that any;Britiahgoyerjm^ 

the^hpUr .> Versed its fofoig^r'tlefence 
i jit*.! • •• ^.-^5251 rnhour wW* 


"woie selfishness. rin discovermgirom Doui r H7 ■ ■ kfi.n ... • 

^J^ndng t pre«e^ to this; as in all her ‘ pioneering Hfe was like -md it d^y wwt. ■ 

^ bdok is * Huxley’s 'fedoubtable- < much fun - one Is seduced Into Q V LI 

J^N^.O T ant, i bneofLbr4edofW these- plainly |C Wr I Fj • 

' ta?«oote* “.heir“booh, and both are >0n^of the cbuntrV/s fittest, rnost ! ; ' 

Sfssvssasg'ift t'ssssssasgjfeg?. ** ??■ : - 

Or the ’'Etiglish county ' But- common '•Ri^ ^-ftoclaft Wrtcw.oEliiipcfWi^^^ contemporary • .... 

^^hl^irarejy travels well, was only one ofthepfoneeiswas to d^aco i ^^(^yorkWm^Aj. • 


l^-KPanetjances' oLEnglishnes? that the •• tnefrieraie natural"' £3 95 •' ' ; ' 

hid ultlmateiy Hopeless lengths; ifenyaM.-tsininonlc?^ «HH the .^w^a^, ftHS ANATOfiY USSOM E3.95 • • , 
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David Fitzpatrick 

R. V. COMERFORD 

The Fenians In Context: Irish politics and 
society 1848-82 

272pp. Dublin: Wolfhound Press. £17.50. 
0 86327 06E 1 


Did Fcnianism matter? As with so many Trish 
political eruptions, its significance has been 
greater as a source of inspiration and self- 
delusion for later "freedom-fighters" than as a 
force in its own time. In Ulster Protestant 
rhetoric. Catholic nationalists are still termed 
"Fenians”. Yet the eponymous movement of 
the 1860s was, even by Irish standards, chaotic 
in organization, confused in objective, gro- 
tesque in its futile furtiveness, laughable in its 
military forays. Unlike the Dublin Rising half a 
century later, the snow-snuffed Fenian mani- 
festation of March 1867 failed to provoke crass 
coercion followed by popular conversion to 
revolutionary nationalism. Such was the subse- 
quent shortage of martyrs that three assailants 
of a prison van (reputedly of the “rag, tag and 
bobtail" of Manchester society) had to stand in 
as heroes for the edification of posterity. Sym- 
pathetic military operations in North America 
were if anything more risible than those in the 
British Isles. 

Remarkably little is known about the extent 
of organized support for the little bands of 
“physical force men" that clustered about 
James Stephens and his rivals. Even in 1866 the 
police knew virtually nothing about the rank 
and file, though when called upon for his 
"opinion as to the existence of an organization 
amongst the Feninn conspirators", the inspec- 
tor general of the Irish Constabulary begged 
“to state that ... I can with confidence say, 
that I am satisfied that such an organization 
does exist”. Detailed information was forth- 
coming only when it ceased to be necessary. 
Long after 1873, when the Irish Republican 
.Brotherhood postponed its revolutionary 
strategy sine die, the police .compiled -a num- •. 
bered register identifying all Fenian suspects in 
Ireland and dogged their footsteps for a quar- 
ter of a century. Even the police had almost 
lost interest in the doddering shopkeepers ftOd . 
shoe-makers who acted as local "cenjjr^s”, 
when in 1916 a ,tiny group of plotters acting- 
without reference to their supreme cotincil 
, staged another nsing, This . was . to make (he 
Fenianja figure of fe^r rather than fun, antf for - 
v others a symbol of authority, rather, than j»en- 
timehtri, attachment. , 

, ' ft- % Comerford, by hefting the' Feifiaijs In 
. the "context’ 1 of broader political alliances and 
realignments between 1848 and 1882, has 
further refined our sense of fae contemporary 
insignificance of Fenianism 'He suggests that 
the coidmltmont to physical force was. largely 
formal; “bnd pftjie least interesting or ilium 1* 

. . noting things about most political movements 
is the ostensible object, for which they are' con- 
scious of being banded together"'. Despite the 
major Fenian contribution, fo . the. personnel 
and idiom of the Land league andParneli’s 
; party, Com^rford mairitaj n$ that “continuity of 
naqi& and forms means little and there things 
- were, dot Of the essence". Throughthe agency 
. • Of the' numerous “hew:, departures" i pf the < 
187QS, ;exrFeniabis who had been “builders" 


comparison, the work under review is a trifle 
disappointing. There is no sustained analysis of 
the movement's social composition (already 
briefly essayed by Theodore Hoppen and 
Samuel Clark as well as Comerford himself in 
1981), even though the thesis outlined above 
cries out for confirmation by the accumulation 
of rank-and-file biographies. While rightly 
stressing the pre-eminence of American-based 
Fenians in funding the Brotherhood and 
directing its strategy. Comerford virtually 
ignores the social contexts of the movement 
outside Ireland. He adopts a straightforward 
narrative form without attempting to emulate 
Leon 6 Broin, who told the military story so 
colourful ly and well in his Fenian Fever (1971). 
Comerford 's narrative follows the tangled 
skein of political rather than military man- 
oeuvring during that unfashionable period be- 
tween famine and land war. It draws heavily 
upon secondary sources and newspaper re- 
ports, without revealing either the local detail 


or the relentless analytic probing of Hoppen ’s 
brilliant study of similar title and time-span: 
Elections, Politics, and Society in Ireland 1832- 
1885 (1984). My check of Comerford's cita- 
tions to the first and fifth chapters records 
sixty-four references to secondary sources, 
fifty to contemporary accounts, fourteen to 
official publications and only eighteen to 
manuscript material. As a work of synthesis 
.and reflection, it should prove particularly 
valuable to undergraduates. On occasion the 
analysis is rather primitive: "English opinion" 
being "outraged", "rural masses” being in “fer- 
ment”. “catholic Ireland” Joining in “the 
general political mobilisation of the United 
Kingdom". Yet there is enough intelligent 
synthesis, scholarly insight -and revisionist 
spirit in this book to capture the attention of 
anybody concerned with Ireland, its theatrical 
rebels, and their curious habit of reappearing 
unabashed as staunch “constitutionalists" with 
scarcely a change of scene. 



AaC» tie, 1920, a Kodak print, from Edith Somerville’s family photograph collection 
illustrating the Irish Ascendancy s interest In reco rding Iri sh scenes and practices thev thouehi mlrht hr i 

The picture ^reproduced in Gifford LiJvO'r Somerville dnd Ross:The^v^ld^th^l!^h^^ 



as the^IriSftstafoestabUshmerit^wcre^nabled ■ 
to.: "Cotpe :in from the cold". 1 Thus: frustrated 
; .labourers aftd aril saris, . by transferring frdip : 
conspiratorial cells to populiit organizations,: 

■ achieved; upward poUtjeal mpbiUty, arid even 
... “fanned the backbone of the new catholic poli- 
tical establishment". The o^Fenijinwasas; 
.effective a* the Fenian was ineffectual, t jie re-: 
vplutiondry r affiliation bccomihjj . significant: 

1 even as it ; was, discarded. Temporary . associa- 
tion with a 'seemingly hopeless .cause might 
permit oddballs lb jump social bairridrs and 
acquire political influence, as wa% to qtcur 
again in Ireland after 1916 and in. Northern' 
Ireland after 1969. 

Comerford is already well known far ah im- 
portant article on Fenian "patriotism as pas- 
time” (1981), and for his biography . published i 
two years earlier of Charles Kickfiam, tbe . 
archetypal Fenian oddball (“being totally deaf: 
and almost totally blind, he was physically dis- 
posed to intransigence rather than action"). By 


Roy Foster ; . • 

PETER SOMpRVn,LE-LAJRGE 
Cappaghglass ’ ,V ; 

354pp. Hamlsh Hamilton. £12.95, 

0241115418 " ' . ’. 7 J • 

A i»ok lik t Cappaghglass raises tlib perennial 
pr9blems of processing oral t«(imoity to cre- 
ate a sociological profile -unieis one decides to 
abandon such Critcria-and treat it as something 
else. 1 1 is intended as a portrait of a community 
and a way of life (or several ways Of life), told 
rfmtBt entirely in -the words: of "the people 
themselves": The place profiled is a pseudony- 
mous fishing and, market, town bn the west 
coast Of Ireland. (If it is any specific ideation, 
one suspects Kerry from certain name-clues 
uke Bannow arid Mnngertori; but it may well 
be a composite, ) However, it is a more satis- 
fying exenriae if taken id the tradition 6f late 
nineteenth-century, works with titles like In. 
land As It It or ItishrhenAll: a gallery of Irish 
types;_:< " | 1 

"V Here are the- Priest, tlfe Updowner. the 
Shopkeeper, the Republican (who rather odd- 
ly hirns out to have beeq aF^e Steter).Here 

m II •’ r '■ . i 


“ “Wow-lns-jike rich Oemums aqd |jobr 
nippies; tpe old fisherman, the young schooi- 
. boy- the schoolmistress, the bone-setter. Their 
; ^ ra f f e ^ i 4 Te skil fally indicated: what (hey 
' ^ ^ Perhaps l^ss interesting, 

though' usually convincing. The authentic in- 

r^ h S 0n ° f < and P arha P s distaste for) 
The North;’ comes through. Sex hardly ev0r ' 

j; When 11 does lt « generally bailed 

• i T opd j s -“ n Want(tb<Shre 

. interesting memories of goat as a staple meat) 
and, of. course;, drink. Emigration Is a tragedy 

times there is a cold breath of rural crisis, 
co ^ t f Ven f n “ r *8 the ifiost vehement wltrtes- ' 

• res, a characteristic caution is apparent- 'Thao- : 

; pen to believe that;by : pI ayi„g P Ci4 youire 
1 ^ at you are W*6.:i wouldn’t • 

A . nd significantly, the best 
i stc^ (ab°ht ihd spoils gleaned from a Latvian 

: ' 2 *££ WreCked off the coast in wartime) * 
.comes from a professional storyteller. Peter ' 
Somerville-Large must hove listened to manv ' 

: :i SSS? Srfbhriance? ' ■ 

j S ed - and corae away wondering if they 
; added up. to very much. He is accurate &nd J 

: ° r ^ rder t0 havepassed . : 

experience to his reodip? : ' 


Hubert Butler 

LEON 6 BROIN 

Protestant Nationalists In Revoktlown 
Ireland: The Stopford connection ? 
234pp. Dublin: Gill and Macmillan ’ 

07171 14139 

n 

Protestant Nationalists in 
land: The Stopford connection issoS 
a patchwork made out of manyS^l 
stories, with little link between thdrab 
save loyalty to the Reformation and S 
tive land. Some, like Roger CaserneS 
was hanged, and Countess MartieS^ 
was sentenced to death, were in the tradi 
Emmet and Smith O’Brien. Others, IfeD, 
las Hyde and most of his Protestant cofloji 
in the Gaelic League, were strongly sqty 
tical and hoped to modify the stqtepn 
gaelirize it rather than shatter it by tioltx 
Alice Stopford Green surely belonged 
second group. It is true that she 
money for the purchase of Mauser ifoi 
Hamburg, but they were to be used 
Asquith's Home Rule Bill against tben 
Ulster Volunteers, not, like the rifiesd8{ 
to overthrow the constitution. Itwaioilj* 
the death of her husband, the historian 
Green, that her passion for ber^ native H 
about which she knew nothing wheasRH 
there, developed. She was nearly shljfr 
her famous book The Making of /re/s^dA 
Undoing was published. It was savag^l 
tacked in the Quarterly Review lot titnh 
acles and banned by the Royal Dublin Scat 
Tom Kettle, a leading Irish ParllanxiM 
urged in the House of Commons tbst 
tine Birreli, the Chief Secretary, shoofeii 
the Charter of the Society *6 as to lirifl 
activities fo agriculture. ' ■ 1 

The third group of Protestant natkfitJi* 
a very large one, slhce it embraces 

: who adjusted themselves to'a new ppst-Wj 

post-Clvil Wa3r- Status - quo. Somc t<e| 
nationalists after the Easter Week 
some after the activities of the BiackaridT* 
Often they were closfely associated afl* 
British establishment. For lostaDO^* 
Green's niece Dorothy was rtayingjjjJ 
Matthew Nathan , the British Udder Sww 
at the time of the Rising, while hti # 
husband, William Price, was with 
Army Pay Corps In Cork. Asa DWrfJIJ 
in the new Ireland, Price begah, 
Brain’s words, “to absorb the stoMp** 
the post-Rising Ireland" andchang6dh«< 
to Liam. This sounds more like 
curing than Gaelic or revolutionary swg 
. but ho loved Ireland and. became ail ^ 
ledged expert on field, archaeology 
lore. He remained a noo-churthgo!^ ‘T' j 
tant like Dorothy buf opined that Tjri*. 
Iriih state Protestantism colild bea W* 
to material progres^';. , 

Yeats was more of a realist. 
changed his name from WUH“) 

’ protested against a proposal in 
add a prayer In Irish fo thedffiw ofl^ 
hiethod of going thraiigh. b' 
something wO do hot idaow ahddonOffTC 
learn wlll ultimately lead to a 
the language." That is whaHL^fej* 
r As the Anglo-Irish 
numbers and In spirit it bee^ePW^^ 
' nationalism no^ ^ longer needed 
; fenddrs. They needefi'rbther jo 
;,selves/“lreland is 

Yeats wrote fa fob ft 


that was defending 
Ireland. ; ' . ' ' 

V There is much of greht;inter^f^ . 
but it would have. been | 

: author confined hjnss^f'sto hU j 
th6 Stopfofds. Ho dd 
11 hm members and dujil 
pass from being a dpminaht^hw® ij 
. powerless one?; 

irony and objettivityi^'^^ 


pllshed this. Asit^hlbWkiW?® 
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jdsfcORTEGA Y GASSET 
pifeorical Reason 
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2i3pp. Norton. £18.50. 
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i l DOMINICK LaCAPRA 

V. History and Criticism 
t 145pp. Cornell University Press. $17.50. 
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The great debate over the nature of historical 
L knowledge has now gone on so long without 
I' significant issue that it threatens to become a 
\ matter more of ethnographic than of philo- 
| sophlcal interest. No doubt some progress has 
> been made since Kant, Hegel, Humboldt and 
Marx laid out the major positions on the 
fo Hotter. Historians have borrowed from the 
E social sciences new methods of gathering, pro- 
| casing and representing their data, and philo- 
! sophers have refined formulations of the 
i epistemological issues involved in trying to 
j; conceptualize a “science" of the past or an 
“art" of facts: but we are no nearer to an agree- 
jj: tuent over the precise nature of historical 
L, knowledge than were thinkers of a century 
k ago, This may be due to the value with which 
? Western culture has endowed history as both a 
$ plao? where a distinctively human nature 
makes Its appearance and the process by which 
ihe human species realizes its destiny. In this 
rapeej, the long debate pver the question of 
: - historical knowledge Beems fo be inextricably 
’*!’• found np with modern Western culture’s no- 

i tfons about its own Identity, its status as a (or 
rather the) civilization, and the nature and 
va|ue of that “modernity" to which, with 
Wyjng degrees of pride, it lays claim. Perhaps 
. Itk.tho recognition of this fact that accounts in 
pari for the moat recent turn in historical 
fofoiy, from an analysis of the epistemological 
status of historical knowledge to a considera- 
tion Of the rhetoric.of historical discourse. 

TUs new turn in historical theory may reflect 
a decline of belief in a specifically historical 
cohfoitoisness. What an older tradition of 
flight, represented by Hegel, Croce, Oak- 
Collingwood and Cassirer, conceived to 
be historical consciousness now appears to be 
-fobre a culturally specific mode of discourse, a 
of- writing about one’s self, nation, 
gr or : culture, rather than a universally 

!. . muBan ntodg 0 f apprehending and relating to 
: ^rid.asboth myth and science can be said, 

: ■ [9be..One does not peed the kind of historical 
knowledge cultivated in the West in order tb 
. e > fo the same way that one needs natural 

Knowledge. The dictum of Santaytuna, to the 
■^bet tfat those who neglect, the study of the 
j^Jare condemned to repeat it, holdsOTilyfor 
• “jjjfo culhfres whii*, like our own, regard a 
i ™iQre lo “develop” as a fate wore© than death,; 
>nif ,Cftn secount of our pasts te a number 
•iLSS ^ which what we cpU a historical; 
;; *^witlrtg may be only the’one favoured bjl 
; Western culture. Indeed, the current de : 
22^8 Western intellectuals over, “food* 
fo suggest that history is rimply 
?2y**y* ground op which tiie, contest, he^ 
■ ra^ 611 ^ d BQ b innovation 1 b fought out in 
v A* thus conceived, the fangdlscus- 

■ o co 8nitjve status of historical 1 kUpWr 
. he little, more than a mauifestatiori 

V returtl of wKat had to be. repressed In 
/T^fo culture’s attempt to Identify itself a? 

of both otyiU^at|on ,and , fopdji 


faV/hboks undcri review attest fo' the 

Sfehbth philosophers and Mstprishs since 
^rt^k ( and ftoinan; culttee^aid 


"historical consciousness”. There is only, he ali 
says, a “historical genre” of discourse, which cc 
was invented at a particular time in Western pi 
culture and developed alongside and In opposi- wi 

tion to a scientific genre. Nor are there any- th 
thing like specifically historical events, dif- gr 
ferent in kind from natural events and for pt 
which a special method of explaining them hi 
might be required. It is simply that we in the tl 
West have, since the time of the Greeks, found ta 

it profitable to distinguish between those U 
events which occur in the “sublunary world” a 
and those which occur both here and every- d 
where in the cosmos. It is convenient and use- p 

fill to speak about the former in historical and o 
the latter in scientific terms. The distinction ti 
proposed is rather like that between an Aris- fi 
totelian and a Newtonian or Einsteinian sci- i! 
ence. And in fact Veyne argues that historical > 
knowledge, because it is knowledge about the t 
sublunary world, has always been and should t 
remain Aristotelian in the questions it asks t 
about the past and the kinds of answers it gives 1 

to those questions. c 

He does not, of course, buy into Aristotle’s i 
notion of essences. What he values In Aris i 
totle’s philosophy is its ethics and aesthetics < 
and the .subtlety with which it permits us to I 
apprehend the fascinating “complexity” of 
things human. Historians properly dwell upon 
the attributes of things. They characterize and 
classify these attributes by means of the kinds 
of topoi or commonplaces that Aristotle identi- 
fied in his Topics, Rhetoric and Poetics\ and the 
explanations they offer of historical subjects 
are the kind of commonsensical explanations 
for which Aristotle provided a philosophical 
analysis and justification. In so far, then, as 
historiography can be said to have a "method”, 
this consists of a combination of erudition, 
techniques for handling and assessing docu- 
ments, and the kind of maturity that Aristotle 
presupposed as a basis for his discussion of 
ethics, politics and art. And in so far as his- 
torians provide understanding of the worlds 
about which they speak, they do so by telling 
interesting, complex and intelligible stories 
about them. This means fitting the “facts” they 
have made out of the events they have studied 
to the forms of plots met with in Imaginative 
literature or fiction. Historical events, it 
appears, can be plotted in a number of ways 
with equal plausibility and without in any way 
doing violence to the factual trliths derived 
from study of the. documentary record. This 1 b 
why, Veyne- concludes, It is never a matter 
of providing the fcxist explanation of a given set. . 
of historical events, in the manner of scientists, 
but always of Inventing a plot that will endow 
events with a certain “intelligibility” far- the; 
ordinary, educated readers of . historical 
discourses. ; . , : , 

It is unfortunate that Veyne's American 

publisher did not see fit to include the essay he 

appended to the second (condensed) French 
version of his text, “Foucault rfvolutlonne . 
Thlstolre". In this essay, Veyne almost suc- 
ceeds in convincing Ui that Foucault, far from ; 

; being the radical innovator bis American 
admire 18 conceive him to be, was really the 
; most conventional of historians. According to 
V Veyne, Foucault’s workapbearsrevolutiOnary 
only because he undertook to Sp more precis^ , 
• Iv and more earefolfy what fractional his- ' 
forians had always claimed (p do, that, is tell 
what realty was happening behind pr .beneath 
what the documents seemed to be saying. 
Foucault was Able to do this, Veyne uwntains, 

; because , he brought to hl^ stiidjr pf history a 
. sensitivity to the reaping of dlscpurres tbat 
•historians had always aspired to but hadrel- . 

:.<a£saaij B5S38^. ! 

type Or the Thucydldean, scientific WJ* 

; mtap. It is a yata!fo,there^,^^j^ :l 

rion to roiK»ntrate.on ihe foleged lnnoyatlai» . 

■;;-Se generaUy taken p. b* ^ 

r FoutjS ^ fa, prigjnajjfy. 

V' *^6Fpu«ititeSs8ypeiW 
> r : h^w 1 Veyne can prefond 
1 Luentml almost eVcfy attempt to 
■ i^a'phy tato a science and jit ti»e 88 ®e^J: 
ir* appem to have written his book *dhte 
i- +K«interior of Prgnch l 8tl MM 


allst and post-structuralist theories of dis- n 
course. The particular slant of his book Is com- p 
prehensible, it seems to me, only If it is read p 
within the context of a knowledge of these n 
theories. Without it , Veyne’s book will appear V 

gratuitously retrograde, even reactionary, * 
possibly absurd to all those historians who r 
hope to dignify historical studies by making j 
them more scientific. His argument could be t 
taken as validating Ldvi-Strauss’s att ack on his- s 
tory as little more than the “myth" of Western t 
culture and historiography as nothing but a i 
discipline without a method. So too, Veyne’s i 
point of view is directly opposed to the project I 
of the Annates school of historians, who wished < 

to transform history into a science by excising i 
from it every vestige of its traditional narratlv- * 
ism and its humanistic orientation. Although ' 
Veyne appears to be au courant with modernist 
theory in his insistence that historiography be 
treated as adlscourse rather than a science, his 
theory of discourse is so traditionalist, it has to 
be regarded as a defence of that very ideology 
of humanism that Barthes, Kristeva, Derrida 
and even Foucault wished to demolish in their 
reformulation of how discourse functioned to 
create a certain kind of self-repressing subjec- 
tivity. 

And yet Veyne's position is consistent with 
that return to the so-called narratlv ist notion of 
historical explanation which philosophers of 
history (from Dray. Gallie and Von Wright to 
Mink and Ricoeur) had begun to defend and 
even certain members of the Annates persua- 
sion (Le Roy Ladurle, Carlo Ginzburg, Natalie 
Zemon Davis and Jacques Le Goff) began 
practising at just about the time his polemical 
and entertaining book first appeared. It is with- 
in the context of this return to the narratlvist 
notion of historical explanation that we can 
grasp tbe timeliness of C. Behan McCullagh's 
careful analysis of historiography as a mode of 
interpretation cum description and his interest 
in the question of the grounds we might have 
for “believing’’ in the truthfulness of historical 
descriptions even when they can be said to 
“explain" very little. 

Professor McCuUagh is more concerned 
With how we might characterize the truthful- 
ness of historical representations than with 
accounting for their discursive effects, but even 
here he wishes to establish criteria for justify- 
ing belief in different kinds of description,, 
rather than simply establish grounds far deter- 
mining which of equally ' plaiMib|e- accounts 
might prdvide fhe “best . applanation' 1 of; the 
events Which serve as thpir subject matter. For 
MeCuliagh, arguments intended to provide 
the “best e^ladation". df a .historical phe- 
.homwion, after the manner of; scientific de- 
: ’ monstratiohs, aid only one and by no means 
.v • the most appropriate mode of inference avidl- 
I able to historians; Given the nature of histori- 

cal eventi, which are “past", “singular”, and 
seldom provided with jiist thought evidence to 
reveal the whole truth about them,' arguments 
to the best explanation appear to be warranted 
. only with respect to the least’ cpdtfovdrsial 
events reported in tbe historical record; Conse- 
; quentiy, KfcCullagh argues. histdrlans foe on 
. . .. their. spHdest ground when they limit ithem- 
■ solved to tite composition of accurate d<ppip- 
tions of the events that interest thpm, rather , 
than explanations of the scientific sort.. . :■ 

1 ,; : . ' Using a. Wealth of examples taken from tl» 
i ' Writin gs nf professional historians, McCuUagh 
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less refined statistical inferences at inferences 
I bawd on criteria (of . a taxonomic klnd) and 
arguments 1 by analogy, to provide an under r 
standing of their evidence. The descriptions 
thus produced are' tiie Kinds of fateipretstiojns 
; that historians properly deal iri, apd they are 
’ mote or less' gentirat depeqtfing upon the- scope 
1 6f the titatteri .dealt with in straight history, on 
: did ope side, .and toore or less abstract, dc- 
: pending upOh the'levpl of gerierallfy on Which 
• &y are elaborated, in philosophy of history, 
bn the. other. This means that McCulfogh c^n 
1 flnii a place witfite a propex hl*tp ripgrapny far 
i ^h’niaVeiick^- is Mat* arid T’pynhc® PP fa 88 
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ItWlf can be. cM^ at ah^ numlrer of ltfyela, of 
abstracdoo- 9^ J cf>0tfreUarea..’ ; • ;.''n r . ■ i 
!-. ; MpCuliagh^ makes no sweepteg claims for 
’the eplsteitdci^. of Wstprlcal descriptions. 
He aeneois - the : Foppite-Hempel argument 


regarding the relatively low-level (partial, 
porous and sketchy) nature of historical ex- 
planations cast in a scientific (“covering law”) 
mode. But he does not regard historical know- 
ledge of the descriptive variety as being less 
valuable than its scientific counterparts in the 
natural disciplines. We are, on his account, still 
justified in seeking the kind of “empirical 
truths" that historians have traditionally 
sought to establish, on pragmatic grounds. His- 
torical knowledge, he tells us, can help us to 
respect those institutions and practices that are 
useful to society and to criticize (and reform) 
those that are oppressive. And even if an 
empirical approach to knowledge has been 
subjected to a nearly killing criticism by mod- 
ern philosophers of science, it has none the less 
been of such usefulness in helping us to gain 
control over physical nature, it would be fool- 
ish, McCuUagh insists, to abandon it in our 
study of culture and society. 

MeCuliagh holds, then, that historical inter- 
pretations cast in one or another of the kinds of 
descriptive strategies that he has identified are 
not properly assessed by Ihe criteria of truth 
and falsity which are honoured in the physical 
sciences. They arc to be assessed in terms of 
their adequacy or inadequacy, with respect to 
theiT concomitance with the scholarly practices 
and standards prevailing among the commun- 
ity of professional historians. Interpretations 
which satisfy these standards may for practical 
purposes be regarded as true In a correspond- 
ence sense. This links historical truth to the 
conventions, rules and beliefs prevailing in a 
given society at a given time and place and 
submits historical discourse to governance by 
Austinian conditions of felicitousness, rather 
than to some universal standard of veracity. 
This position appears consonant with Veyne's 
contention that historiography belongs to the 
discourse of common sense rather than to that 
of science and that it is rhetoric rather than 
logic that presides over its production and au- 
thentication as a tend of knowledge. McCul- 
lagh does not himself draw this conclusion, but 
his analysis of the descriptive aspect of histori- 
1 cal dis courses points, attention to the topical 

- nature of historical knowledge rjuite as directly : - 
i bk Veyne wishes to do. Taken together, 1 the 

i Works by Veyne and MeCuliagh permit us to 

- understand how it is that a historical accdiint 
caii be both logically inconsistent In the argu- 

* . iriefits it adduces to explain a given phe- 

s doteenoh and even teaixmrate jn its facts' and’ 

. 1 still appcOrto bepiausible.artdpersuasiveto a 
r given audience of readers. This Is because dis- 
s course, and especially, narrative discourse, is 
. much' more than an assemblage of facts and 
arguments about the facts. It is alfa a perfarm- 
i ance to which meanings ore produced by a 
writer’s mastery of such trans-propositlonal 

• . syntactical strategies as those displayed in 

1 story-telling and legs) disputation. If we .are 
i - reluctant to call such performances “oratori- 
i cal”, it is because both modem science and 
I modern literature have condemned all oratory 

1 - Us mere eloquence -/and obscured to them- 
■ -selves; the rhetorical dimensions of their own 

i \ discursive practices in the process. 

• . The modern prejudice against rhetoric was 
'shared even by such an existentialist philo- 
sopher as Josd Ortega y Gasset, whose own 
discourse Is often characterized fay philo- 

i sophers of a scientific cast' of mind as more 
i eloquent than logically rigorous. Ortega was 
an unrelenting critic of modern science and the 
i . tend of ’Reason" on which It was based, no less 
l -than of technology, mass society arid totallta- 
: rian' political systems. But the so-called “his- 
l torica! reason”, which he proposed as an artti- 
i dote to the levelling effects of modem scientific 

> and mass culture, was advanced In the interest 

> of promoting a “creativity" , “spontaneity” and . 
i “Authenticity", that cdiild .haye nothing of the; 

* ■ merely rhetorical about tiicin; : , ' 1 ' 

i Historical Reason, a pastiche Wholes and 
; : stenographic .transcriptions of two lectures 

t delivered by Ortega in tlipe&rly 1940s, offers ti 
r last, existentialist twist on that tradition of 
s : thought deriving frtim Diltfrey, which alihed to 
. : discriminate between the natural sciences, on 
s . the one ride; and the “spiritual" (Oeistes-) dis- 
1 *. dplihes (wlssenschaften), on the 1 other. The 
f 1 book is fraginenjiary, repetitious ahd teooncluf 
- ■; 1 rivei' The enemy is “pure” or, "Cartesian" 
r : reason. whidh is supposed to preside oyer tiie 
i. physical sciences, and Ortega's purpose is to 
it , oppose to it a “historical reason", founded on 
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the recognition that man. unlike the rest of 
nature, has no changeless “essence", but only a 
“history", a capacity to change and to produce 
an endless variety of cultural embodiments of 
his creative impulses. Historical reason, on 
Ortega's account, is more of an attitude than a 
method of reasoning, an attitude of openness 
to the fact of human variation and adaptation 
to circumstances and of resistance to the level- 
ling tendencies of modern mass society. In so 
far as Ortega deigns to dilate on the question of 
historical explanation and the kind of know- 
ledge that historical inquiry can be said to pro- 
vide, what he has to say in this book appears 
naive and inconsequential. At one point, he 
identifies historical reason with “narrative 
reason”, but the identification is based on such 
infirm ground as to be more irritating than 
enlightening. 'Today”, Ortega tells us, 

man Is as he is because yesterday be was something 
else. Therefore, to understand what he is today we 
have only to relate what he was yesterday. That is 
enough, and here we have, come to light, just what 
we are doing here. Hits narrative reason is “histori- 
cal reason”. 

It is this sort of thing that has given both 
philosophy of history and narrative a bad 
name, and Ortega’s reputation as a philo- 
sopher will not be enhanced by the publication 
of this book. It can only be of interest to stu- 
dents of Ortega’s thought (who are not likely to 
need an English translation, in any event), and 
little purpose is served by its presentation in an 
English. version at this time. About the only 
thing positive to be said about it is that in his 
efforts to identify historical reason with narra- 
tive reason, Ortega anticipated the reconcep- 
tualization of historiography as a kind of dis- 
course rather than as a kind of science that has 
begun to engage theorists of history just lately. 

Dominick LaCapra’s History and Criticism 
can be taken as representative of historians' 
interest in tliis project as well as the concerns 
which attend its execution. He openly defines 
his purpose as an attempt to “revive a Renais- 
sance ideal of historiography” in which “schol- 
arly research is linked to 'rhetorical' and 
ethicopolitical discourse”. This purpose, which 
involves regarding historical studies as “avoca- 
tion as well as a profession", leads him to a 
consideration of the historian's “transferenfial 
relation to the past whereby the processes at 
work in the object, of study acquire their dis- 
placed analogue in the historian’s account”. 

• LaCapra specializes in intellectual history, 
what used to be called "history of Ideas” or . 
“cultural history", but is nowadays often fe- • 
ferrcd.to as “cultural criticism”. This last char- , 
acterization derives frofri the project Qf the 
: arithrppologist Ciifford deeriz to; import the 
(largely. Nfiw Critical) techniques oi textual 
exegesis Into the analysis of ethnographic phe- 


and historical accounts of them”. It is transfer- 
ence, he argues, which causes “fear of posses- 
sion by the past and loss of control over both it 
and oneself'. In his discussion of this phe- 
nomenon, as it manifests itself in historical 
discourse, LaCapra comes close to outlining a 
psychology, not of history, but of the type of 
scholar who is drawn to historical studies. A 
specifically historical approach to reality pre- 
supposes an apprehension of the past as both 
radically different from and organically con- 
tinuous with whatever is conceived to be “the 
present”. This creates the basis for a distinction 
between two kinds of historical objects, those 
that are felt to be so radically different from 
ourselves that no continuities between them 
and us appear discernible and those that will 
interest us precisely because we wish to view 
them as related to our own cultural dispositions 
in some genealogical, even genetic, manner. 
The first kind of object exposes historical 
studies to a kind of xenophobic impulse, which 
may manifest itself in a fascination for the 
exotic per se, while the second kind exposes 
historical inquiry to the dangers of a narcissistic 
expropriation of the past which sees the same 
thing everywhere and everywhere things just 
like ourselves. It is against these twin dangers 
that LaCapra’s notion of a “dialogical” concep- 
tion of historical Inquiry is intended to guard. 

Dialogue - With the past, with other cul- 

' tures, with practitioners of other disciplines, 
and so forth - depends upon our capacity to 
resist the temptations of authoritarian “mono- 
logism” and to cultivate our sensitivity to the 
more democratic “plurivocity” of discourses. 
The formulation is Bakhtin’s, from whom 
LaCapra borrows the concept, and Bakhtin 
used the notion to criticize what he regarded as 
the myth of literalness which, in his view, was 
always the mark of authoritarian and purely 
self-regarding speech. Culture, for him, was a 
plenum of different voices and dialogical dis- 
course was its most humane instrument of 
communication. For LaCapra, when historians 
speak about the past (without having first 
sought to listen to the many messages it emits 
by way of the historical record) or when they 
subject its "objects” to the rigours of some" 
monolithic explanatory method, so as to “re- 
duce" its plurivocity to the dead hum of the 
machinery, used to Interpret it, they offend 

■ against the morality of their vocation even' 
while remaining true to the ethics of their pro- 
fession. It is in the interest of promoting a 

■ dialogical morality for the historical vocation 
that LaCapra seeks to redefine the relation 

■ between historiography add “literature”, - V 
1 It is in the great genfes otpfose; discourse 

i (especially the novel, ‘but also in satire,' the 
philosophical dialogue, the familiar letter and 
So bn) that Bakhtin found the model for that 


big the (Heideggerian) notion of “repetition 
and change, iteration and alternation" as 
occurring “together over (or as) time”. This 
model is attractive to LaCapra, because the 
notion of “Temporality as repetition with 
change. . . situates the critic in a transferential 
relation to the ‘object’ of study; it denies the 
possibility of total mastery but it also opens 
that of a more informed and self-critical ‘dia- 
logue' with the past.” 

LaCapra does not mention Paul Ricoeur’s 
recent Temps et ricit, his two-volume study of 
the issues involved in those discussions of 
historical knowledge and discourse opened up 
by Aron, Collingwood, Popper, Mandelbaum 
and Heidegger in the 1930s and 1940s. But 
Ricoeur provides ample justificatibn for the 
consideration of historiography as a mode of 
-discourse peculiar to Western civilization and 
of rhetoric as the organon of this discourse. 
Ricoeur’s central point is that there are at least 
two ways of speaking about the world, one 
appropriate to a scientific and literalist dis- 
course, the other to a symbolic discourse. The 
latter, he maintains, is both desirable and 
necessary when it is a matter of trying to repre- 
sent those aspects of human experience which 
are intrinsically apofetic in nature though none 
the less real for being such. The experiences of 
temporality and of death, which ultimately re- 
duce to the same thing for the human animal, 
would be cases in point. We cannot not speak 
about these experiences, give expression to or 
represent them in speech, or attempt to make 
sense of them, even though we may know that 
we can never do so adequately. Historical dis- 
course, in Ricoeur’s formulation, is one of the 
modes of speech in which our experiences of 
time and death are given symbolic expression, 
which is to say, are assimilated to the traditions 
of sense-making available in a given cultural 
tradition. And it is in narrative historiography 
especially that these experiences can be made 
sense of in a manner that is both “poetic" and 
“realistic” at one and the same time. This 
Is what makes of historiography an inter- 
pretative rather than an explanatory enter- 
prise. •. 1 

' Historians have not in general been willing 


to acknowledge that their discom*, 
more symbolic or, more precisely jw 
operations thansimply informative! 
tory. But there have always b« n 
willing to admit that theirs was ultima 
"interpretative’' enterprise. For the dm. 
however, interpretation was undcistocd- 
model of that which informed the. 
sacred texts, impelled by a desire to 
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single, unambiguous meaning and to mlil^McCarthy has been a visible and influen- 
thereby the “best” inteiprctation.inOKsmre In American letters almost since her 
way that a scientist might aspire to from Vassar in 1933. A writer of 


way that a scientist might aspire to praft 
“best explanation" of a given body «| 
nomena. Thus, when It came to a dtscu 
historical hermeneutics, historiansofia 
of interpretations as more or lea “W 


ES a critic of both literature and culture (it 
IWin American letters to takeon both), she 
Jktntly received the National Medal for Liter- 
of interpretations as more or lea WiEftire America’s most important literary hon- 
“body of facts” that was supposed lob ^e which, in a country whose literature 
bedded within the documents they aS^iban dominated by the romantic tradition, 
awaiting only an excavation to peritiXfcis not often gone to a writer in the comic or 
serve as an “objective” reality agsbstjSatlric tradition, or to an Intellectual, or to a 
contending interpretations could be teaK^cian. (It happened twice before: Eudora 

|jy e |ty and Marianne Moore.) It is possible that 
§L it In spite of her wit and penetration, 
Eier than for them. 

E At any rate, such a person is herself of m- 
Berest beyond the considerable interest of her 
Eservations; and Occasional Prose cannot 
Kelpbut characterize its writer, if only because 
Ks the writer who iB the organizing principle, 
Someone who had among her friends F. W. 
Bbupce and Philip Rahv, Nicola Chiaromonte, 
Hum&h Arendt; or who happened to be lectur- . 
Skin Scotland, Lawrence, Kansas, Montreal, 
■foughkeepsle; Anna Karenina was for her, as 
nor so many of us, a favourite book, and we are 
Rsruck by her observation, in her essay on Anna 
EFoni Re-reading a Favourite Book"), that 
Kibe return to a favourite novel is generally tied 
Kfep with changes in oneself that must be 
Ejbuoted as improvements but have the feel of 


This notion that historical facts ran 
"found’’ in the documents blocked a p 
appreciation of the extent to which *taif 
constructed out of reflection on 
discursive means. In short, it is ere* 
belong to objective reality; facts an 
tions created by the subjection of events 
protocols of different discursive cfctr 
tions. Tliis means that there can ben 
valid, adequate, oreven“tnie a lnte 
as there are different discursive pa . 
ognized in any given culture as pe 
ways of making sense of the world, 
respect, even fiction can be said to 
“facts" even when the “events" of 
speaks are openly admitted to be "I 
Historians have always known that 
prise requires as much “imagination'll 
“knowledge” or “erudition". With a 
historians' attention to the discursive 
.their enterprise, they are now put lot,, 
of having to recognize that lmagtosis 
have as much a role in the 
“knowledge” as it was formerly T 
have only in the production of tot 
writing” which distinguished 
with “style” from' their less "intense 

leagues. 1 ■/ 

* v It- ■' 


Between ideas and events 


nomena, to teem cultures as texts,. and to con- dialogtetto Inode of communication he-, set 
ceive their interpretation as a kind of reading 1 " over against the mbnolbgism of authoritarian 


of a "book of culture”. This is an enterprise 
fraught with a’mbiguities and 'misunderstand- ' 
, ings due to the plethora of theories of reading 
which litter the" current literary-critical Ihnd- 
, scape.- A* . a 'consequence, if one is. gdiiig. to 


.oyer against the piortologismof authoritarian 
speech, LaCapra Sees; in the novel especially, 
■ not qtify & precious Source, of evidence for re- 
i ttieving the many different voices in which the 
i past spokp to and aboUt ltself r but also a tnodel 
. for the: -kind; of histpridgraptiy th at cultural 
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irwbstigafo historiography, either as a kind of ■ . historians should try to write. This is a far cry 
Writing about culture or as a jtind of discourse , from, the ideal of the historian as a writer of 
to be read^theh one has to choose among the ' “realistic'.’ narrative prose whose solo concern 
host of theories about both' Writing and read- . ' is to tell the tree story of what really happened . 

of which ,a “ rhetorical” approach to these in the past. It is much more consonant with 

- activities is only- one. . . > . ; / | • ■ current literary critics’ notions of nArrativity as 

; :.;LaCapra Js aware of at) this, bpt he Insists having to dp with many more things than 

• ttautecognmqn that ^rhetoric 5s a djutewlon l\ “jtafy-tdling", LaCapra's argument • implies 
v of mltenguagepse* , raithet than acharpeteris- . that, if there is a literary dimension fo historical 
llc.of pnly “eloquent” speech, will give histffc !' d4cour»e, it. might well he .expressed in the 
: jjnriit 'riewj Insights ipto.bdth thje. “dwUtnfcrits’V >. writing offrlstorical narratives fn th^mahfter of 
-they study anditHe ^litemiy’ aspecfil ot .their modernist or eveh post-niOdemist hovels, *s 
. . oWo. CutJd Others’) difcouito: It is thfls convio' : \ well ks Jo that' of the hineteenth ' century 
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. Federico Chabod e la " nuova storlografia" ltd-' 
' liana is the product of a distinguished gathering 
' . of Italian historians which took place in Milan 
in 1983 t6 mark ;the' twentieth anhiversary of 
Federico! Chabod’s death. In thirteen substan- 
tial papers,.and coritributions of vaiying length 


bod’s contemporaries, notably 
mod, Walter Maturl and Carta 
editor, Brunello Vigezsd, presejts 
the heading exponent ' of "fat 

graphy", which broke awayfroffll» 
historiographical schools of Ooce" 

• Its main feature, according to 
recognition of the European difo 
Risorgimento and of the ceatiaHty^ 
tional relations, in the 19305 ^ *7* 
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B ind several other essays, on fiction, 
ler view that the novel is an essential- 
tic form, at its greatest in the 
th century, before it was robbed of its 
W to the morpl intentions’ of the 
ly the Interference of Henry James, 
y, in her observations about the mean- 
tag of Anna Karenina one sees the operation of 
^ sceptical authorial intelligence, though it isn’t 
J Uxolutely clear whether thiris McCarthy’s or 
■ ' Tolstoy’s. At the end of the novel, Levin has 
r-joct . . 

feeling of meaninglessness. Now every min- 
of Ui Mfe has a “positive meaning of goodness 
*hkh 1 have the power to invest it”. But since, 
*riY> by Tolstoyan standards- the proof should 
tweand palpable, there Is no reason to believe 
$4 l»’h not.an Uhision, of a very common 
preiled by need. 


though pragmatism is supposed to be our 
national faith.” 

One could wish for more of her observations 
on the subject of national character. She 
speaks of Chiaromonte’s realism as an Italian 
characteristic, or of “the starchy preconcep- 
tions of the Frenchman”. She is writing of 
Jean-Frangois Revel's Nl Marx Ni Jesus: 

Ever since you could count io ten or spell c-h-a-t , you 
have been secure in the thought that the United 
States is the citadel of imperialism, racism, vulgarity 
and conformism. And now a Frenchman returns 
from a voyage of discovery to say it is a hotbed of 
revolution. 

She is perspicacious on the subject of both the 
French and American national political char- 
acter, and correctly predicts here (1971) that 
the “diverse effervescence" of the seemingly 
blossoming American counter-culture at that 
period would not submerge the ruling Amer- 
ican values. 

A semi-expatriated observant American, as 
literary history has shown, but not often, is 
peculiarly fitted to observe the qualities of 
Europeans, the “other strains” of our culture 
freeing her of the reflex attitudes with which 
Europeans stigmatize each other. (It’s interest- 
ing, though, that McCarthy seems to agree 
both with the English attitude to the French, 
and vice versa.) Americans rarely comment on 
European character, perhaps from diffidence, 
(which includes assuming that they must, 
however, accept European descriptions of 
them) or from preoccupation, for they are 
usually more interested in defining, or invent- 
ing, themselves. 

Opinion in America, unlike in England, is a 
strange commodity not always encouraged or 
approved of. Mary McCarthy, though opinion- 
ated, has the tact to present her opinions wittily 
and the learning to persuade the reader to her 
views. Perhaps you did not know that “the 
Cistercians thought that the rounded apse was 
sinful. Curves were more wicked than right 
angles.” One is struck, reading these occasion- 
al pieces, by how American they are, or rather, 
how they are probably more real and amusing 


for an American reader. There is a gap be- 
tween English and American letters, testified 
to by the fact that few in the United States have 
read Anita Breokner or Salman Rushdie, 
while a recent British list of the twenty best 
American novels since the war contains 
works by writers no one in America has ever 
heard of, and , where the write rs are favourites , 
their weaker books. (There are, too, some 
strange omissions - for example, Mary McCar- 
thy.) McCarthy's remark, of Chiaromonte's 
prose, that it “hits the reader with the double 
, force of surprise and recognition” certainly de- 
scribes the effect of her own prose on an Amer- 
ican, though the English reader may not 
perhaps remember the mood before the Pres« 
idential election of 1972, or what the Partisan 
Review was. But everyone will feel the double 
force of her views on the plot of La Traviata t 
for instance how odd it is that “it has entered 
nobody's mind that the fianed of that pure and 
spotless sister might marry the girl anyway, 
whatever her brother's truancy, if only he 
loved her as devotedly as the father claimed”. 

One is everywhere persuaded by her confi- 
dence that the most elusive matters can, by 
thinking about them, be made to yield up 
something - in her essay on “Politics and the 
Novel”, or her lectures on "Language and Poli- 
tics”, or in the lecture “On Living With Beauti- 
ful Things" where the subject is that myster- 
ious property, beauty of whom (“if beauty is 
a god, and I still think he is") she asks some 
simple-sounding, very hard questions: what 
good does It do us to live with or own beauty? 
"Is the owner of choice furniture and superb 
paintings better or worse than the ordinary rich 
philistine?" Her answer to this is somehow 
very characteristic: “My guess would be worse , 
though he may be a little easier to talk to, at 
least at the start. It comes down to this: the 
taste one develops from association with 
beautiful things equips one to select more of 
them. That is all: a rather vicious circle.” 
There isalogic to friendships, the attraction 
of likes. In her memorials of Dupee, Rahv, 
Chiaromonte and Arendt, the reader finds 



Mary McCarthy 

countless things that seem also to describe 
McCarthy’s own writings: of Dupee’s essays, 
“bow brilliant they are In what appears to be an 
effortless way . , . effortless, amusing, obser- 
vant, nonchalant. The tone is that of conversa- 
tion. The continuing flashes of insight appeaT 
almost casually, like heat lightning." Of 
Chiaromonte, the “absolute realism and clear- 
sightedness”, qualities "summed up like an 
ideogram in his very name: ‘clear mountain’, 
‘bright mountain’", which reminds one of a 
passage elsewhere in her work (in Memories of 
a Catholic Girlhood ) , where she speaks of hop- 
ing, aged about twelve, that of the two possibi- 
litie’s, “star of the sea" and “bitter”, her name 
would In her case turn out to mean the latter 
(hers was an early dedication to the life of the 
mind). But here she was plainly wrong (also , I 
think, about the origin of Apple Charlotte): 
she is a star instead. 



Je idea of getting one’s moral education 
j«n*igh novels, an idea by no means universal- 
tj accepted today; though it used to be. the 
Objection to them, Is discussed in “Politics and 
Hovel", Here she observes that, contrary 



idgraphy” was pentred oh '*» a* 86 ™* 

Storia Modems in Rome, ' . !' lhal the African novel 

and <mwia that tha ' brelk' with A* P® 1 education through fiction - occa- 

poetry, ,houf£ this In becom- . . . 


fromforty otherpartidpants, it surveys Italian prily inl945. Thertis also a poetry, though this is beepm- 

histonography of the, lnter-war years. Thp vieVv on the extent to which the Bri * ,sh novel to be less 

title, orthe paper, give an button of * I^wTcSoned^ "T* . ro °f . 


uuc* oi me papers, give an mpicatfon of its : history was conditioned of . 

■ range: the Middle . Ages; the Renaissance, • , Fascist rdgime. What emeiges 
■, Regional , H^tory . and - the . Modem state, dally from the papers df BrnesW 
; ; Religious History, History of Ideas, Historic- . Renzo De Felice; Is that Volpe,' 

T 1 ’ Epppamic History, History of Intern*-", viriced FasdsL 
tional-Reljbom, the Organization of Hjstorical . ; ^chool. who inchided Nhlld IW».. 
i j ?• jjptematiohal Congresses, Fascism , deal of latitude, hnd oafoah? . . 

: : : tip to Muiaolitiii in 


/Ttfr of the pleasme of this collection arises 
Wtt Mlia McCarthy’s own pleasure in the .dU- 
rWjtt of definition and analysis, and her abil-. • 
Itlirpugjt theiri to prpnfpt in the reader; the 


vHlesqye’ 




'. fiig ^Ihlse ppudns':’ for historians in th 9 TO^Ce^ ’L! couirsc^ both wtith|h *hd; *h6ut Jt W Is. used Id ; 1 (iminti^ilo SdS 
t 0*l i *attpn.or i ili4ir ert terpHae.; An awareri^ of ? j jwtify -Uga^a's efforts. to assjmilath Der- V ' lihdwtandUig'bT thb cc 

; ] WHUnjR; dtfaWlit^;(bhe 6f ^ 

• of 'djsepnj^-ip; 

■flfstprians. to Apprehend f v for f' -; Madfil aV^lii 'Mlt aliah ^fbreE 
standing” that ijnforms bath .'^idlscidur^ttf^ird ^ . charafrie^ng the;relatioh& J bet\W*ii history ^': •dne'of 


tkft> tk. < V naaiwi.JIV.Jliy. wm Ogiw 

r ^ c y too were led to politics by John Dos 
McCarthy?! is surely the most ludd 
attempt to; defend the rights of readers 
, efcivfl Ideas, And of authors to put them in 
and of the fundamental allegiance 
. sense. . 

optea to common sense Is 


optoa toicomipon ^ 



fehis* reject 




JJJWton. of opera to common sense Is 
examinedin the very funny ntbral 
tita plot of La Trdylata. Tbe reviewer 
iTLPS**’ 1 ^ R ’ tour guide in a gardpn , 
-to point Put the evident 


lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 

By Adam Smith .. r '! 

The Glasgow Edition 

Edited by J.Q. Bryce* ■; ’. 

; lb celebrate the bicentenary of the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Natiops in 
1976 : the Uniyersity of Glasgow commissioned a ne\v edition of Smith s extaiit works 
' mid (tonesponderice to be published by Oxford University Press. ^ ^ , 

LibertyC/dAricr is publishing softcover. versions of these volumes printed so as to 
• : orovide wact copies oTthe hardcover editions. Previously published me TheTl\eoiy of 
Moral Sentiments, Uctdrdson Jurisprudence . Essays on Philosophical Subjects, and. to 
1 two volumes. The Wealth ‘of Rations. 

■ Now available is, lectures on Rhetoric and Belles lettres, a transcription of lhe notes 

1 ’ of an unknown student who'attehded Smith’s lectures irt 1762-63, This manuscript was 
: jnrst discovered tiy Johrt M. Lothian qf tiie University of Aberdeen In 1958. In these 
: • lectures Smith demoMfrated the connection' pf language and the ability to communicate 
: ." thoughts and Inollnatjons io the development of sympathy and fellow-feeling, concepts 
: :,.; : cenfr^ 

1 . : 201pages. * • : 1 1 

■; ; Inttoductiori, , : ; f 

' r ‘y. SoftcoverCtaly $5.50, 0r 86597-052- 1 

'prwwv merit is required on iil oideis not for fessle. We pay book mte postage on prepaid orders. 

: : • Plcare allow4 to 6 Vveeki for dellveiy. All orders from outside the United States must bo prepaid in 
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Fecklessness and fiasco 


Neville Shack 


T. CORAGI1ESSAN BOYLE 
Greasy Lake and other stories 
229pp. Viking. £8.95. 
0670805424 
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T. Coraghcssan Boyle's new collection of stor- 
ies displays an impressive craftsmanship. His 
method, seamless and well-turned, gives him 
great scope for working the right tone of flip- 
pancy into his burlesques, as well os pathos into 
his personal diagnoses. There is never a hint of 
sentimentality about his depictions of losers in 
trouble. People are left alone with their own 
visions, sometimes ridiculous because of their 
stupidity; self-awareness being in shorter sup- 
ply than luck. These are stories - mostly set in 
America - about fecklessness and fiasco, 
cushioned in the best sense by a prose style that 
is alternately staccato and verbose. So the sat- 
ire is fine, even when some of the descriptive 
detail is glutinous. 

“Ike and Nina” posits a love affair between 
President Eisenhower and Mrs Khrushchev, 
hilariously proof against the seething enmity of 
the Cold War. The narrator, Paderewski, a 
minor functionary in the White House with 
special responsibility for discreet assignations, 
tries to tell the tale as dispassionately as possi- 
ble. He marvels at the intense emotions felt by 
the two protagonists during the Khrushchevs* 
visit to America. Circumstances couldn't be 


more bathetic, given the backdrop of a grand 
state occasion, particularly when Paderewski is 
charged with the task of secretly chauffeuring 
the couple around the streets of Washington. 
The whole notion of a private face behind glar- 
ingly public events is being sent up - U I alone 
knew by how tenuous a thread hung the bal- 
ance of world peace”. This solemn manner 
unfailingly produces comedy through deadpan 
documentation. 

Boyle's skill at imaginative dramatization of 
a elicited Western view of life in Moscow itself 
is demonstrated in “The Overcoat IP. The 
small ambitions of a small conformist, Akaky, 
seem to be extended fantastically when he ac- 
quires a stylish coat. Every received tabloid 
opinion about the grinding tedium of Russian 
life finds its way in here, third-hand impress- 
ions turned into wicked fancies on the page. So 
there are lengthy food queues, shabby clothes 
and all the patient sufferings of an exemplary 
citizen of the Soviet Union who inhabits a 
room which is stated, quite factually, to be 
perhaps half a size larger than the one that 
drove Raskolnikov to murder. The satire in 
this piece does more than simply poke fun at 
bullying Russian officialdom and its hypocritic- 
al view of Western consumer culture. The 
irreverence is seasoned, the caricature absurd 
but not extravagantly so. 

Boyle often dwells on images which are then 
etched on the sensibility and made vital. 
“Whales Weep" takes one man's very 
amateurish and short-lived interest in the giant 


Unconventional harmonies 



David Profumo 



TOM WAKEFIELD 

The Discus Throwers 

171pp. GMP. £9.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

0907040602 

From the opening sequence of Tom Wake- 
field’s latest novel it looks as if one is in for a 
depressing read. At fifty-seven, Betty Hooper, 
is ousted from her schoolteaching job by the 
vindictive new He8d, Mrs Goodheart, and re- 
turns to her Bayswater flat; a prematurely:’ 
retired, one-brCasted spinster, for ail the world 
like some dreary Barbara Pym character. As 
elsewhere in the book, however, all is not as it 
seems.’ Betty shares her life with two men 
Bertrand Jyibtion, a' homosexual whose own 
: life is. g passionate gambles, and Kenneth 
Traski the former Customs and Excise man 
who likes- to Wear her pink slippers with the> 
blue pom-poms. .This is not exactly Maureen 
_ Duffy’s bedsitterland either, 

■■■ In its gentle Way ^ the .novel suggests how 
1 : socially unconVpqtidnrt relationships, ,cari 
; sometimes provide strength when other things 
: fail, but it does this' without resort to shrillness 
> or excessive- grotesquerie. The . surprising 
! mtndgt d trots is ti chance conjunction In! 


lover, which implies that all is not lost. His 
name is Bill Bluelea, and he is an English lec- 
turer whose study of literature “had somehow 
impeded his enjoyment of the absurd”, a con- 
siderable handicap in this particular milieu. - 
After a lifetime spent quaking by the telephone 
in the forlorn hope that faithless partners might 
ring him up, Bertrand, for his part, finds true 
love in the unlikely shape of Victor, the young 
Welsh manager of the launderette next door, 
which they both proceed to beautify (to the 
approval of the GLC, but not the Arts CoUndl) 
with paintings and classical music. Such 
triumphs of individualism are the keynotes of 
tbe book. 

The title derives from a rousing set-piece 


mammal of the deeps; his own tacky senti- 
ments and the scale of his world-weariness are 
dwarfed, as you would expect, by contact with 
Leviathan itself. The nerve-ends of Boyle’s 
prose sting at the encounter. “Stones in My 
Passway, Hellhound on My Trail” is a render- 
ing of episodes in the doomed life of the leg- 
endary bluesman, Robert Johnson. Here the 
whole mood is built up out of a composite of 
powerful fragments, dream-like pictures and 
everyday ones in alternation. "Greasy Lake", 
the title story, cenfrcs on a fairly godforsaken 
place, fit for nothing more than a Violent set-to 
and heaps of detritus. The correlatives in this 
diseased landscape are masterfully, exploited, 
while the general grotesque effect is registered 
in the first-person narrative; all-too immediate 
experience through the pores of the skin. 

In “Rupert Beersley and the Beggar Master 
of Sivani-Hoota”, Boyle sportively cracks the 
mould of a sub-genre of Anglo-Indian detec- 
tive stories. The numerous children of an Ind- 
ian ruler are disappearing one by one, and the 
bumbling Beersley is brought in to solve the 
mystery. Almost predictably, he loses himself 
down alleyways of self-indulgent speculation. 
The lampooning works so well - and this is true 
of the whole volume - because the foibles of an 
essentially asinine figure are exaggerated to 
just the right degree. Boyle can also find plenty 
of straightforward lively entertainment in play- 
ing about with trifles, making them graphic, 
but still managing to tune everything to the 
demands of a constructive riotousness. 


wherein the retirement ceremony of Mrs 
Goodheart is systematically disrupted by Bet-, 
ty's friends, and, as revenge is seen to be done, 
her yellow beret is whirled like a discus over 
the disorder. The reasonable reaction against 
conformity and officialdom that characterizes 
the group which gathers so loyally around Bet- 
' ty is everywhere handled by Wakefield with a ■■ 
light touch, and his sensitivity is further In evi- 
dence when it is revealed that she is dying of 
Cancer. Kenneth's later devotion to her as she 
. shrivels incontinently towards her death seems 
natural in its context. It is a measure of Wake- 
field’s achievement that pathos and comedy 
are run so consistently together, and that he 
makes the influence seem easy. 


anxiety 


Anne Boston 

ALJCE ADAMS . 

:■ Return Trips 
T95pp,Hcinemann. £9.9*1. 
; 0434006327 - : 


Going back* especially to the plade where you 
were happiest, , js usually a riiistake, as more 


childhood in the South, which she loved des- 
pite her mother's unhappiness; shifts briefly to 
her two marriages; and one ends with the un- 
planned vfeit.tolter childhood home which has 
evoked all these memories. This is a lot of 1 
ground to cover in twenty pages, and Adams is 
driven, to explain almost • apologetically 
through her narrator; ' 

A very wise woman who Is considerably older than I 


Sadness in 
shabby rooms 


Jim Crace 


NANCY PHELAN 
The Voice Beyond the Trees 
164pp. Quartet. £8.95. 
0704325500 
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Dazzling in the dark 


Philip Smelt 


ROBERT SPROAT 

glunnlng the Punters 

190pp. Faber. Paperback, £4.95. 

0571138233 



JworUf' of fairly QbviopS hypocriries^ aod It than one diaracter discovers during the epurae . S 

; ; g«retatea a WMmtlxThat is evoked through ...of these stories by the America? mithorbfthe,. dumgecycn after th^deaths bflboae^p^ 
k, .-comedy as much as through tenderness. Ken- novel Superior Women. The strongest after- me I think this has been quite true, with my mother 
ft; •* =neth is the bachelor brother of Betty’s previous image is left by the story “Molly's Dog”, in ® nd in quite another way with Tapi. 

fc' which «>ew!yre'tMK!r«n writer" »,«ke, a. Adams is totereated iholdage: tteaocn. 

• “tetomW'tQ Carmel, where ««!; often ! mutation of o*peHeiK*fr$heMhenie, and her 
'' ***Vej**lthlovet» In the past. But fhis titne *he elderly characters are also her liveliest In 
r te .VMt^ hje^gay. friend Sanay. awl gtsesi “Wallin, tor SteUa- agronpbfald people^lt: 

: grndficditioo, of occ», tonal. /foglohWrtbiiiiL .1 

' • .foddiiess for ajn atohr dramatics wln^h offer ^ho . , because Jha place has .changed hut b'tlcauso ilia- ••ihi.wAaltorAtodAA, ii&fr 
. .pppdrturmy to diess up itf a wm^i^th aothe ; -hju. Now, older but l|ttle wiser, she-flnds her- 1 1 oter thfr topin life 

;;/emeftainfog -'^>nseq]ueiioeai^ It is this ; hobby ;{l ^ self. literally dogged by a mongrtil whfch,be- 

which leads, for Instance, to an invitation to ijta j j “ 


- ;K6me Of Judge Linden- Parry »w.ho proceeds, to ; ately after! the car as they drlVeotf. 4 *! _ 

; cayort in front, of niqvjn a ratset and spangled ididn’t WfrgdbSCk for'ihe dog? 1 ’ she cariU help tfie blurb w^ld’havVitJls^S 
stockings, The closets ofthe&tabUshmertt * crying latqr:- pfovoking a final argumcm With' : kind Of defensive Introversion- 

■ ^"latpckcd ^th. frilly rtether v Sand^amlthcpainfulllurfaeingoffd^eUf^ 

jjt^uck'Ofteedverto^^ ■■ AUOeAdameliicttofihnatpiryfetKajtt^^^ to !' 

1 k *‘ ■ **** "" * ah * r rfde nf ten “- ' 


lias a fdot bh eithbr side of the fence. 
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Both Nancy Phelan’s new novel and Enm 
Hamilton, its doleful and anaemic henmo.iii 
cursed with poor beginnings. The fini du'ptf- 
of The Voice Beyond The Trees and, partial*-^ 
ly, the slovenly opening paragraph with Is? 
erratic commas and snaky syntax, seem a pa.* 
lude to a novel of exceptional clumsfomnd’ 
pretension: “Stranger than the nurse’s acm» 
tions, the doctor’s, psychiatrist's, parson's ud 
do-gooder’s questions was the realization An 
one’s own words, out of context, coloured bj 
preliminary denunciations, could so betnj 
their author”, writes Phelan, and, in ascend 
sentence, equally contorted and amblgaw, 
she adds: “To the ordinary decent minds thee 
people proudly claimed I was self-condemned 1 
Only the most determined unscrambler of 
grammatical muddles will feel encouraged to 
read on. But there are pleasures ahead. Eva; 
subsequent chapter is an improvement on tk . 
first: the prose becomes less buckled and dq, 
narrative, though narrow- and sermonizing 
its ambitions and manner, is both perceptm, 
and heart-felt. it 

Emma Hamilton’s poor beginnings, her b-j 
heritance of “sadness, ugliness* lonelioas. .. 
emptiness”, place her in the sole charge of El 
elderly widowed mother enfeebled by grief ud M 
Australian brandy, in the Sydney baydde sub- 
urb of Moxham. There “the prevailing moodb 
resolute ascent” as the jovial beer-swilling*!* ti 
speakables” and the colourless, hart-workug .| v ' 
“modest respectables” are edged out by At • 
stralian yuppies, the “good-at-golf husbabi f 
with brisk, well-groomed, uniform wives". 

The Hamiltons, whose batter^ mafia* 4*/ 
with its woodworm and seja-views is the W' * ■ — - 
evidence of their aristocratic origins, are pftb 
generation Moxies, down-at-heel, odd. btl 
"historical”. Emma, condemned by a dlsfi^; 
ing birth-mark to a life of grouchy isqlatfon w" 
the “consolations” of music and UterafnfMP 
the oddest of them all. She hears voices. »?■ 
keeps a diary which reads in part liketbe slopa- 
on a Woodstock tee-shirt or a mantra 
of Phelnn's best-selling yoga books (T!niW:. 
alone, I’m part of it all, part of treeii 
clouds . . She clambers on to thjjw* 
night to commune with Mozart, with 
the cat and the "scalloped” (jay wi)CTC 2 
muted evenings porpoises came sllmaj JJ- 
scalloping through the smooth grey satm 
has cut herself off from that “procticiLdurt* 
everyday love to be used all the time inif. 
monplace ways - cups of tea> friendly sj®^ 
gentle hands”, ' ^ 

Only her mother’s death, : the birth • 

nephew Charles and the kindqessbf 
in-law, Shirley (“I haw no brains, I m P, 
breeder”) can restore Jher to 
and submissive equilibrium enjoyed . ; 
who count tfie Anvil Chorus - ! 

TOR” as high culture but who can »^ >. 
and receive affection without timidity. 

In the bands of a tougher, more 6jfn«~ 
ter, '.such, as Caroline Blackwood 
Cranny Webster, or a more^CW^ 1 .^ ;• 
adventurous homoHAt- sucb _ 

bridge, the! Hamiltons of ; ? 

pled 'sensibilities and shabby r fivPH ^ 

-have provided material !for 
plotation of ugliness* ; madness JPfV 
esteem.' But Nancy Phelan, for ajl fsJJ 
and sincerity, is not the writet fo 
distressing themes^ Her iina^ nflridl1 ^ - 1 * 

■ prosed is foo charitable byiifr -‘ ; 
marred by basic errors oftapph 3 .... 
example, presents toadlrectan : ip* 
dreader’s : SensibilitiW, and' ber^* ; 

.. too' cohdrerit for'a character 

A: bbsevaiWlV?^ 

r':- appealing novel i.ife^bararters'lna 
.untfe suburbain wOrld arcAtreated^m^w^^ 


If is unusual for a collection of short stones to 
os wide a field as Robert Sproat’s Stun - 
tins the Punters, in which the various narrators 
ide an Asian shopkeeper, a racist skin- 
head an Irish labourer and a bigh-flying 
WO an civil servant. What unifies the stories is 
lhai they are all set in London; and Sproat 
revels in the cosmopolitan diversity of the 

Croat’s characters speak many kinds of En- 
jlish, and the opening of the first story, Black 
Madonna Two-Wheel Gipsy Queen , sets the 
tone for all that follows: “Some things look 
right as rain, but when you think about them it 
don't stand up, right7" Sproat appears fascin- 
ated by the uses and abuses of language. Some- 
times the idiom is merely quaint, as in “A Small 
! Difference Only” where Mr Patel explains his 
relationship with his wife: 

The good Mrs P is a jewel beyond price but she 
i jnjt has a mind of her own and I am a peaceful 
mu. I am very quickly learning that the good Mrs P 
becomes most unhappy when crossed in matters 
domestic and is a true adept at sharing her unhappi- 
' Kg. I believe most sincerely that it is truly foolish to 
'/ court unhappiness, my friend. 

■ In the title, Sproat focuses on the abusive lan- 
- page of a group of brutal skinheads who deco- 
rates wall beside a railway line with such crude 
and incoherent slogans as “ON FIRE SAMBO 
ABANDON WOGS SLUM TERRIBLE 


TERRIBLE”. Several months after this van- 
dalism, the narrator Is on a train that passes by 
the graffiti-sprayed wall and he observes two 
fellow passengers, pompous academics, who 
studiously ignore the outrageous and semi- 
literate slogans that scream racial hatred at the 
train “because it scared the shit out of them and 
they didn’t want to see it. Them punters is well 
stunned . . . ". The two men mask their 
embarrassment by engaging in a loud con- 
versation which reveals their own linguistic 
weaknesses. One of them pretentiously classi- 
fies a school of literary criticism as “Tail-wag- 
gjng-dog-isnT. 

As if to reinforce his fascination with lan- 
guage, many of Sproat’s characters speak in 
malapropisnu - the old drunk in "Mistaken 
Identify” is entirely restricted to this form of 
expression. In “Firework Night Isn’t In It”, the 
backward Vera concludes her story with some 
encouragement for her guardian uncle and 
aunt, whose business Is threatened with Ti- 
quidization”. She tells them that “Our ship has 
come home and Lloyds will ring the Libertine 
Bell”; but it seems as if Sproat has killed an 
already tired device. Although Vera works 
part-time in her uncle’s Chemist shop, she is 
unable to “get her tongue around" medical 
terms or, indeed, understand for the most part 
what is being said to her. That she should have 
any notion of Lloyds or libertines is worse than 
improbable. 

Underlying this problem is a deeper failing 
in the collection as a whole. The characters are 
accurately drawn, their accents are, as it were, 
impeccable and the locations of the stories are 
masterly; but there is a sense in which they lack 
weight, leaving the punter dazzled but none 
the wiser. 


Confessional 

professions 

Christopher Hawtree 

J.l.M. STEWART 
Parlour 4: and other stories 
lB4pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0575037350 
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The magic touch 


Carol Rumens 
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Gulin's Shoe 


157pp. Eatchinson. £8.95. „■ 
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Wales. It Is February, but a stormy spring is 
soon under way. 

Writing letters to an imaginary lover whose 
physical characteristics she has “stolen” from 
her psychiatrist, she conjures, literally from 
the air, the “real" John B., a Nova Scotian 
farm-hand also bound for the Welsh hills. De- 
spite the pleasing oddity of his genesis, John 
Brett is something of a stock character from 
romantic fiction, liable to utter such banalities 
as “You’ve lived without a man much too 
long”. Stflzlfk falls for him, but loses him to a 
local form-girl. The emotional tension builds 


To some extent, Zdena Tomin’s first novel is 
too novels, or at least two genres. In so far as it 
blhachlrpy, honest, mutedly feminist report 
on tbit identity crisis of a working-class writer- 

henripe who has put down a root or two in e —. t . 

vaguely middle-class surroundings (albeit N1 up through a crisis of jealousy and awakened^ 
rathef than NW1), its territory'is familiar, and memories of the 1968 invasion, and seems to; 

English, enough.- But there is much more to culminate in a freak whirlwind which leaves. 

than that. Tomin’s heroine, Linda her battered, hospitalized, but on the way o 

StffzKk, is a Czech emigrde with a long mem- recovered equilibrium. This is aU jkLffdUy 
°*y*.wtd the narrative indulges at times in a. handled (though some readers migb pre 
magical and symbolic mischief-making, quin- not to have had the relationship between un- 


T 

wsantlally Central European, reminiscent of 
Tooling compatriot Milan Kundera. 

Unexpectedly, it is tbe anxious, rain- 
Hjatoied, day-to-day existence of Linda 
Stfizlfk that unleashes the narrator’s imps and 
fireworks. The Prague flash-backs are more 
^ghlforw&rdly described, for here, perhaps, 
ratty is itself ' Strange and strong enough. 

[ 1 bes6episodes are in some ways the meatiest 
1W orthe book. Showing the political upheav- 
« oj Czechoslovakia iin the last forty years 
[pupation, liberation by the Red Army , 

. r* Spring and the Soviet foVasion of 
i ™8Jttl96B) through the eyes of young Linda 
J*! brdfoarily extraordinary family, they 

with human and documentary interest, 
much faster-paced than the rest, 
xnd the Effect is of a complete 
. telescoped fo a fascinating sub- 

JrAAn artistically satisfying balance between 

r**VTld hrwint'1. lui j j x..i 


da’s mental life and the weather spelled out tq 
them). A brave, pawky humour compensates 
for the occasional lack of subtlety- as when the 
woman In the bed nert to Linda's declares 
fervently “We’re 'all lqonies. Ail women are 
madl" The two'sedm set for friendship, and so 

A..H M-afAnrti'nD'fnA 


“A skilled writer could probably wring a good 
deal of pathos out of it”, remarks the narrator 
of an incident which shocks a young boy in the 
opening, title story of Parlour 4. Such modesty 
is echoed in the dosing one, "Sweets From a 
Stranger”, where It is averred, “If I were a 
professional writer I could probably make a 
short story - a modishly sinister short story - 
out of the mere episode (as it were) that 1 
propose to recount here.” 

Published books regularly disprove the 
widely-held theory that everybody “has a story 
in them”. The confessional, if it is not to de- 
generate into the garrulity of the saloon-bar, 
requires a rare discipline, such as is achieved by 
J. I. M. Stewart. His professionalism allows 
him to assume the guise of various inexperi- 
enced narrators, younger old; he can inhabit a 
character within the space of a few sentences. 

The modishly sinister is avoided, and Us place 
is taken by something more subtle, such as the 
worry felt by a young boy on holiday who, 
having already been made to feel guilty at- 
cheating during a foolish game, overhears his 
well-bred mother hiss to his self-made father, 
“Ilell you, Jamie, softening of the brain. If you 
don’t stop now, within five years the whisky 
will have killed you ." It is with as great a shock 
as the narrator himself feels that one later rea- 
lizes that a playlet, of dubious taste, was being 
rehearsed for the benefit of other guests. 

The outcome of “Melancolia 1", In which 
Bilbury , a successful, polished artist is commis- 
sioned to paint a reclusive, grumpy philo- 
sopher, is clear from the beginning, but this 
story, too, transcends that inevitability, the old 
boy coming to life in a colourful, faintly lasci- 
vious manner that has his legs giving way “be- 
neath him and he fell. a crumpled heap, to the 
floor. And Bilbury saw that his mouth was 
gushing blood.” One of the unmodish 
strengths of Professor Stewart's Oxford quin- 
tet was Its accommodation of the almost sen- 
timental,. which was paver mawkish but of a 
pieca with the farce, allusiveness and drama - 
as it is in several of these stories; “Tort , Dick , 
and HarryV suggests frivolity, but this has to be 
revised as the stcry/procecds along its. brief ;. 
course and fells of the circumstances in-which 
an adopted child (Oxbridge potential) was fol- 
lowed by natural twins (a.good chance ; of the , , 
Second, Eleveii); Tom's reaction to the reyela- ■■ 
tion of ids birth, a patronizing Lathi tag, is aU 
the mote shocking for the convincing; good 
nature of fria bewildered, adoptive parents, v 

Misapplied parental wisdom* together yitb 
problems of nomenclature, makes itself felt : 
more comically in “Napier into fflnch'Ya tale ' 
of clumsy scheming that, far from sour, con- . 
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utvivYw'fbj tfnAcHtr. 1 

Leclurara and teachers alika have praised 
this new series of short, critical studies on 
major literary works. 

Written by such eminent scholars as 
Kenneth Muir, Gaminl Salgado and Cedric 
Watts, Penguin Mastersludies are 
establishing themselves as critical texts in 
their own right. 

Send off for an inspection copy now and 
judge the quality of Penguin 
Masterstudies for yourself. 
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• ’ Uterary.aUusions, thft . more rtaturar in pro- 

portion to their obscurity , are nqver shirked by i 
Stewart, but the two Oxford stories here run 
amok. Pleasing as the. idea might, be of an 
epidemic of dyslexia in Oxford, 1 it becomes 
. ratbbr too whimsical for comfort, as have the 
later Innes novels and, hefe, the tale of aij. 
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Letters 

Spender's 'Journals' 

Sir, - Peter Robb’s letter of January 24 makes 
rather heavy weather of the unclouded rhetoric 
of Joseph Brodsky's extrication of Stephen 
Spender from Ian Hamilton's grim clutches 
(Letters* December 27). Of course writers can 
set traps for their predecessors, and it's insensi- 
tive of Robb to ask why they would do this just 
after quoting Brodsky's suggestion that it is 
done by each generation to postulate an “aes- 
thetics and ethics superior to those of the now 
grey". 

What troubles me most about Hamilton’s 
characteristic labour of beliltlement is that in a • 
Sunday Times interview (December 29), he 
proposed that 

If I had tried to do with Stephen Spender on televi- 
sion what 1 tried to do in the TLS it would have been 
a pretty peculiar show. I was taking a fairly negative 
line in the review and if I had taken a similar line, at 
similar length, on television it would, I'm sure, have 
come across as gratuitously malicious and ue- 
.pleasant. There would have been something in- 
decent about It ... . 

Well yes, it would, there w^uld; it seems odd, 
though, that Hamilton assumes that his review 
as published did not come across to precisely 
this effect he acknowledges it would have done 
"live". 

Another of the points Robb elicits from 
Brodsky's letter, the “approval of love that is 
not an investment", is indeed something "it 
would be hard not to share". In vindicating 
the uniqueness of “Spender's life in letters" 
Brodsky was, pace Robb, saying something 
about Spender's poems, a relatively uncom- 
mon number of which clearly evidence such 
love. And if one does feel this to be an unim- 
peachably decent quality, is there not by a 
similar token, something profoundly indecent 
about the crafted despision that is an invest- 
ment, whether It speaks openly on television or 
more insidiously in print? 

MICHAEL HOROVITZ. 

Piedmont, Bisley, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 





'Jesus through the 
Centuries' . , , 

Sir, -j The aphorism that Christianity began 
with a pun (Letters, January 3) is unfortunately 
based on a . misunderstanding. " ■* 

The name “Peter” (Aramaic, kef a, or in the 
Nmy Testament form, "Cephas") was a title 
. conferred on Simon precisely in order 'to 
. confirm the rock-like status accorded hifn, $y 
Jesus. Thus Jesus was not punning on^a 1 dame 
that Simon happened tp have from birth jJnijie 


Community Rule of the Qumran sect, the 
Council is called “(hat tried wall, that precious 
corner-stone”. The reference is to Isaiah 28: 
16, “1 am laying a stone in Zion, a black of 
gTanite, a precious corner-stone for a firm 
foundation”. 

It was evidently a common practice, when 
appointing someone to a position of great 
trust, to stress the rock-like permanence of the 
appointment (probably just because such posi- 
tions were usually precarious). A good exam- 
ple is the appointment of Eliakim the son of 
Hilkiah (rsaiah 22: 19-23). This passage throws 
great light on the appointment of Simon by 
Jesus to the position and title of "Peter”: 

And it shall come to pass in that day. that I will call 
my servant Eliakim the son of Hilkiah: and I will 
clothe him with thy robe, and strengthen him with 
thy girdle, and I will commit thy government into his 
hand: and he shall be a father to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and to the house of Judah. And the key of 
the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; so he 
shall open, and none shall shut; and he shall shut, 
and none shall open. And I will fasten him as a nail in 
a sure place. 

The parallels are very striking, and they 
indicate that Jesus was not appointing Simon to 
be the first pope of his Church (for Jesus never 
envisaged founding a Church), but to be the 
prime minister or vizier of his kingdom, which, 
as DBvidlc king, he hoped to set up in his 
capital, Jerusalem. 

HYAM MACCOBY. 

Leo Baeck College, Sternberg Centre for Judaism, 
Manor House, 80 East End Road, London N3. 

Disease and the Novel 

Sir, - In his skilfully crafted review of Jeffrey 
Meyers's Disease and the Novel, 1880-1960 
(December 13), Iain McGilchrist shows him- 
self (o be a better literary critic than doctor. 
Disease, in McGilohrist's allusive but clinically 
impoverished vision, is "impenetrable”, 
“arbitrary", a form of "senseless suffering". A 
“meaningless random event' 1 for the reviewer- 
cum-student-physician, “disease itself teaches 
nothing”, it cannot be “InterpretedF. For 
either the seasoned practitioner Or the serious 
ethnographer of (he work of doctoring, this is a 
howler,- albeit a positively dangerous one for 
die care of patients. McGilchrist has dearly- 
read much more about patients in literature 
than he has seen patients in real life. Or else he 
wouldn’t use acute disorder as his test case for 
essaying the place of meaning in the experience 
of sickness, or , worse yet, imply that a machine 
. model of distress - the deeply flawed tradition-. 

. al biomedical model that has flayed such havoc 
with modern patient care - can have more 


humane benefits than a hermeneutic one. 

There are no less than three serious mis- 
understandings in McGilchrist's accusation 
that novelists inappropriately transform “dis- 
ease” into symbol, thereby, following Susan 
Sontag's misleading argument, intensifying the 
patient’s experience of guilt and shame. First, 
"disease" in professional terminology has come 
narrowly to denote the biological abnormality 
underlying symptoms; “illness", which McGil- 
christ confuses with disease, designates the pa- 
tient's (and family’s) perception, experience, 
communication and raping with symptoms: 
hence, illness is the appropriate symbolic sub- 
ject. Second, the author denies the interpreta- 
tive process central to both the patient's cogni- 
tive awareness of bodily change and the doc- 
tor's work of translating the language of illness 
(symptoms) into the language of disease 
(signs), ie, diagnosis. Third, McGilchrist 
reifies "disease" as a thing in nature (an 
epidemiologist’s vision of radically secular, 
material and random processes to boot), fail- 
ing to note that diseases are historically de- 
rived, mutable models of disordered biological 
processes, hence, social (read, meaning-laden) 
constructs. But then again, in McGilchrist’s 
romantic vision, cosmos is some wild, natural 
source of disorder, not the socially constituted 
order that several generations of anthropolo- 
gists of religion and historians of science have 
disclosed. 

Anthropologically and historically, pace 
McGilchrist, there are no peoples, no epochs 
for which illness is meaningless. Illness has 
meaning in at least four different senses. The 
newer semiotic question of how illness has 
meaning is prior to the older therapeutic one of 
what it means. First, there is the meaning of 
symptoms qua symptoms. The language of ill- 
ness is learned and differs for different cultures 
and sometimes even families. We are able not 
only subtly to convey pain, distress, disability 
differently (there is after all a rhetoric to com- 
plaint), but those differences make a differ- 
‘ once in how family members, employers and 
health professionals respond. Illness episodes 
are inseparable from, social processes qf com- 
munication and negotiation that: constitute bur 
life world. One of these conversations is with 
practitioners, whose Interpretation of illness as 
disease occurs oni this first level,! Second, cer- 
tain illnesses convey culturally salient meaning 
in particular societies (eg, leprosy in early and- 
medieval European society, tuberculosis in 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century 
Europe, neurasthenia In the late nineteenth- 
century North America, iiatati in Malaysia, 
AIDS.iji the West at present). 1 In this second 
sense, illqess 2vinjp particular (often stigmatiz- 
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guesswork wiU also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 263" on the 
envelope, should be addressed, to the Editor; The 
Times Uterary SuppiemMt, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, Londoq EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
. will appear on February 28, 


ing meaning to the patient and 
Illness has meaning in a third sensTSi 
chronic illness, as it becomes intlmatelv2 
twined with our lives, acts like inZZ 
Ing up the persona! and biteipereffiS; 
cances that constitute our life world ft! 
disease, diabetes, asthma, psonWcajx«! 
chronic disorders are part of the symbol*’! 
ticulum (the sociosomatic dialectic) 
nects bodily processes to the social □ 
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'Shall I Die?' 


etters 


In fairness to the Rykwerts I must say I have 
never thought of Moor Park as an Adam house 


not contributing to the genesis of diKHde, 
and contra McGilchrist's assertion they tfw 
do - social class, ethnicity, soda! rderocflkfc 
stressful life events, social wppom73 
processes, attributions of threats and 
moralization influence the course of dlsotfa 
and treatment outcome. In a fourth setae, | 
ness has meaning with respect to the exprcsti 
understandings that actors in aniUneuepfa^ 
articulate and the unexpressed interests in^ft. 
dt in tbeir models: not only the eiphn&j 
models of patients and families .that expift' 
why sickness has occurred and what sbouldb? 
done, or those of practitioners and roe* 
chers, that tell us why the problem is of lute* : 
(financial, personal, theoretical), but m 
those of reviewers for the TLS. Skilled p ml. 
tioners draw on these different type* d 
meanings to offer more appropriate can h 
the chronically ill. Ethnographers of medU 
systems cross-culturally indicate that thefr 
nificances of illness as symbol, cynosures 
sinecure contribute to healing rituals ail 
relationships as a core component of h 
therapeutic process. So much for Dowfek 
illegitimately imposing meaning on iba^ 
disorders. 

ARTHUR KLEINMAN. 

Department of Anthropology, Harvard Unfoa|, ! 
William James Hall, Cambridge, Muudxft* 
02138. . 


Anna Freud 

Sir, - Both Peter Loewenberg (Letter Ik 
cember 27) and I have mistaken the dated* 
Freud’s analysis of his daughter fint bjoj’ 
public knowledge.A^W'dil can^scertai,* 
information appeared j in Paul 1W 
Brother Animal (New York, 1969, plOOJ.h 
which he cited a numWr.of private sow* 
including Anna’s brother, Martin Freud. 

However, let us not lose sight of the ce^r 
issue. Anna Freud’s analysis by herfatbtf* 
not discussed at the Symposium .<» Ojf 
Analysis organized by Ernest jones ia l® 

•PHYLLIS GROSSKURTH 
Now College, University of Tomato. 
Canada; . . : i 


You shall see check-mate given tb virtuA.W^ 
Thomas Middleton, Prelude Ur. 


2 While our armies: differ they, move 

‘ ■! I 1 .. " 

The victor ls|a cypher dneb the 
Choose your gambit 
You move ln a clot 

Louil Machioice, “Cheiil 


a, -The discussion of “Shall I die?" has not and it does not seem to me that they do so 
on the incongruity of the topol in the either. As for the total loss of the Adelphi, I 
'tot half (W 1-4) with the second. Medieval stand by my statement within itscontext, what- 
«oks would have termed it a cockatrice , made ever fragments of masonry may or may not 
Csewing half a capon to half a sucking pig. survive. 

iv first half has its parallel in lyrics (as was Finally, I have to admit that not all the nu- 
Aoroi by Erica Sheen and Jeremy Maule in merous Scottish architectural historians known 
Ihelr letter published in your issue of January to me personally live north of the border. 

17) and, besides the schema , ^its rhythm i suits D0WNES 

’m ( lhe metr f waS i Sed ril ^nS U Thi RlLnn Dc P artment of History of Art, The University, 
ion! about swains on the plains). The Blazon London Road, Reading. 


[ The first half has its parallel in lyrics (as was 
Lm by Erica Sheen and Jeremy Maule in 
tolr letter published in your issue of January 
17 ) and besides the schema, its rhythm suits 
hi. (the metre was used by Purcell for his 
23 about swains on the plains). The Blazon 
^catalogue of charms set in a dream vision is 
W formal, not well suited either to the 'Luftwaffe* 
nwtrc or to singing; and this half Is much more . , 

S ZSlTme word “suspicious", hard S r - ~ may be another reason for the 
cniupt. yppBi » strangely poor output of aircraft in Germany 

todag might be taken to apply to the whole ^ ^ econ / World Wafi mentioned 

CZan translated from the French of R- 1- Overy wheo reviewing WiUiamson Mur- 

1610, and P a rnatic parody in 1950, whoml hadknown slncethelSSOs. He 
STnearer the date of Rawl poet MS 160, ° wned a j 8 ” 1 » me, “ 1 fabr.cal.on bus.naa In 
iSinrt "Ballad of a Wedding". Whereas Gr “ ^ « old “ of his 

I?? bs e ^te^rof f r;"r he had been 

feShsuogby Falsfaff uhe accosts Mistress imnracted toswitch thefac.oryto making 

! WM“dfc perhapafifty ^^c^o srep workfar.helU52, 

sfr.'assss.'JSK 

i ffirecovarabte for Shakespeare as the tot temporary halt to product™. He m tdd 
phy CM, supposedly behind a play by 
yg M dp^„172 8 , as based ou older 

; quarters in Berlin. He was dispatched with a 

• M. C. BRADBROOK.- flea in his ear and told to revert to making the 

: .MCheflerton Road, Cambridge. JU52 parts so as not to upset the production 

Sir, - 1. A. Shapiro (Utters, December 27) of thc 0au ■ For me®™™ he was 

: makes a number of valuable suggestions for informed that he took his orders from the 
| detailed analysis of “Shall I die?” and of Gauleiter and not from Berlin. 

C Bodleian MS Rawl poet 160 in relation to the The next step was a furious letter from 
■1 (improbability of Shakespeare's authorship, Berlin asking why he had not earned out theur 
g buthaconclusion that Malone and Chambers orders. In due course a Ltrflwaffe general with 
E&Mt have studied the poem and rejected his staff flew In and met the Gauleiter face to 
Shakespeare’s authorship because they did not fece ™ 0ii the table ^ m V Wend ’ s offi “ ln ! hc 
‘ Motion ills acompound non sequitur pf some , factory. TTiq resul^ rfa ^tand-up row was that 

BipJhjdc, the Gauleiter won and the factory continued to 

' turn out JU52 components, which were 


TH0MA& CLAYTON .' . 

import I and Avenue, St Paul, Minnesota 55104. 

poy Taylor's reply to earlier comment on 
subject,. In the. TLS and elsewhere, 
non pages 123-4. 


e Brothers Adam 


checked and entered On the production records 
and then scrapped^ immediately. 

Later in the War the Luftwaffe decided that 
the factory situation, only 200 metres from 
Graz rajlWay station, was too vulnerable and 
issued orders that the plant was 1 to be moved to 
a shadow factory some distance from Graz and 
camouflaged in well-wooded country, But the. 

, . ... . ■ ■ _ JIM- i C. 


Having returned to the East, he started to 
write articles on these Indians, as well as at 
times acting the part of d true Blackfoot, 
whereupon he became the rage of New York 
and was invited to join the Explorers* Club. As 
a consequence of hi s success as an Indi an , Long 
began increasingly to exploit the character 
“LongLance", and was also commissioned to 
write a children's book on Indian life. The 
publishers, however, added the subtitle “An 
autobiography**, and the author went along 
with this. The hoax was bom. The book was a 
great success, and there have been many 
reissues and translations up until our own day. 

No doubt the endorsement of the book by one 
of the most respected anthropologists in the 
United States at the time, Paul Radin, who 
strongly favoured native autobiographical 
accounts and hence was easily misled, helped it 
to become accepted. 

The book’s success, however, nearly proved 
to be the undoing of Long Lance. When he was 
asked to participate in an “authentic” Holly- 
wood film on Indian life, one of the co-actors, 
an ethnic Sioux, became suspicious and man- 
aged to find out the truth. This made little 
impact, however, and hardly any at all on thc 
sales of the book. 

Silvester Long / "Long Lance” died by his 
own hand a couple of years later, in 1932. But 
his- “autobiography” still seems to survive as a 
testimony of the life of a “Stone Age” Indian | 
(whatever that may have meant in early 
twentieth-century North America), despite its 
proven falsity. But perhaps its existence tells us 
more about ourselves than it does about j 
“them", the “others", about our gullibility., our 
fascination with that figment of our imagina- 
tion, the noble or unspoiled savage. 

BOSSE HOLMQV1ST. 

St Paulsgatan 35B, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Byzantine Lead Seals 

Sir, - My attention has been drawn to the letter 
from A. A. M. Bryer which appeared in your 
issue of December 20. Permit me to make the 
following points*. 

1. The creation of this collection, which sur- 
passes in importance those of Schlumberger 
and Lihacev, was entire ly the work of one man , 
my late husband George Zaras. This was the 
second Byzantine slgillographic collection 
formedbyhim during his lifetime, the first now 
being hi Dumbarton. Oaks and still ln Its origi- 
nal 'envelopes ^ with, his ; annotations,; ,• ; .1 , 

■ 2. Op numerous occasion*; the most dis- 

tinguished -Byzantine sigillographer of the . 
prewntcentury/P^re V, Laurent, had begged j 


In my letter of Jamm™ in T riotftri Rome of / new situation was in a different Gau from the, my husband to raUaborate with' him inpub- 
*«my letter °t January KJ I noted some ot ... . „ Gauleiter 1 u-lt-- ^m.. E n f rivnmttaa seals. 


? Sfdtl these are chess people 
. ' Still 'figures 'pf Ivory; . 

^ylvia flath , j "The. Swan 


"“Weeding statements in Joseph and Anne 
. recent book on Robert and James 
and showed how it largely ignqxbd the 
ben' later works, In a strangely patroniz- 
rcpty (January 17) the Rykwerts totally 
re my fccpn<J. pqint apd try to play down 
^ri by mntuig friat I ani mistaken! The 
tltey mentkm concerns Moor 
I said this was ngrfn Adam house and 
i that the house does not appear in the list 
Works giyfcn in Colvin ’8 dictionary of 
(insist is actually reprinted as an 
sjuxfo the Rykwerts’ book). The maiji 
i ts en Adam house and 

^Kerlnsists ills because its tapestry room 


local Graz Gau. Again the Graz Gauleiter fiajilng a complete coipus of Byzantine seals, 
intervened and forbade the r move, on the : p^re Laurent's letters are in my possession and; 
grounds that he would lose credit for the Professor Bryer is free to consult them should 
output of the factory and the neighbouring he so wish. : : • • 

Gauleiter would gain. , 3. Mr Veglefy was a sajaried employee of 

While the wrangling was going on the m y]ate hufibaiid, who vaiued, In particular, his 
American air force attacked Graz stadon and knowledge of English, ft Was entirely due to 
the factory was completely destroyed- my late husband ’a generosity that Mr Veglery 1 * 

I wonder how typical these incidents were of name appeared on the first volume, v 
the animosity between Nari bnreauctats and • 4 . ^r Veglery himself, in a letter to Manolls 
the Luftwaffe. ; Chatzidakis, Who wrote thc introduction to the 

n wrrh ware second volume, dissociated himself from the 

Stobeny Cottage, Graffbam, PetWortb, Sussex. ' way in which this volume had been put 
. * ; . .. together, from which Professor Cbatzldakls , 

: ' concluded that the original manuscript was pot 

iraveiiers Ialc» | . . the work of Mr Veglery. •• 

Sir - I was neatly astonished to see a. \ 5 . professor Bryer Is not theonly scholar to 


the Luftwaffe. , . 

B. WBBB WARB. , • . . . ) 

Stoberry Cottage, Graffbam, Pe Worth, Sussex. 


•2^ disguise of frer head and fo^e was the next 1 ; Cofc. autbor oiA LOdy i foid 

objectqfherafrention: Sbeifilted^dartanSdX - Moptdma (Loqdon, I85»J 

which constant ftactfog ' ; for a bibgrtfohlral sketch ;td be pu 

; ■ ? v: i; \ ^ rf ; g;-- H'infrodu&Vto the mri vr' 


, u . concluded that the origin 8 * manuscript was pox 

totter tnwts itis because its tapestry room TiaVellerS' idl« the work of MrVeglery. • 

V Sir - I was greatly ' astbnbhed to see a. \ 5 . lessor Bryer Is not the ^bnly scholar to 

‘c^S2^!flS?lS nB8tat0m0ntr pa /^ y sixty-year-old bMX still being perpetuated in ; have received an approach from Mr Veglery; 

pre f ? Eric Newby’s A Book of. Travellers 1 Tales, as mBn y olliers were, similarly approached, but 

SSSn ■ weU a^in J^tesGampbeU’s review of this book ^wWell aware 

back in : 1784), f ^ etltiljp , y theworkof GeorgeZacos. 

because, as the’Ryk- O f“6iiffalodhild Long Lapco” ‘ • In vie W of theabove,! would have thought It 

■ .i 1 leht htphtott iilthb rote !of deyil S'adypoatei . 
l“Wt wnaMy,,; , . n°t done by ne ^J Mry of d« imposter ■ JMm ZACOS. ! i' j 1 


. ; . sl « ve8 ^ hS^ef SudhoO^ln ljly&tiihafd Degenh aft and Annegrit Schmitt, , 


... in Long to™* Thttrue story °f, jaNBT 2ACOS- , 

; s (Toronto. ,1982): ' •.! Hotel pref.KOnlgei Blumehraln-8, 4001 Baale. 

•n •; : ;• •. : “Lone Lance" was bomSUvesterCiLoPgin ’ swlBcriariii:- . \. i ; , 
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On the Plurality 
of Worlds 

DAVID LEWIS 

One of America's most influential 
philosophers here offers a 
provocative and highly readable 
defence of modal realism: the 
thesis that ours is but one of a 
plurality of worlds and that Its 
inhabitants are only a few out of all 
the inhabitants of all worlds. 

28 B pages, hardback £26.00 
(0 631130931) 

paperback £8.06 (0 631 13994 X) 

Thoughts 

A Theory of Content 

CHRISTOPHER 

PEACOCKE 

Christopher Peacocke offers a new 
philosophical theory of thought 
contents and shows how thoughts 
can possess truth conditions. He 
applies his theory to different types 
of content, and examines Its impact 
on current disputes about realism 
and the relation between thought 

192paBea a £lB,00 (0 631146741) 

Metaphysics 

The Elements 

BRUCE AUNE 

' Aune has a remarkable gift for 
explaining abstract and complex 
material in a clear and forceful 
way.’ Robert J. Fogelin 
A comprehensive introductory 
survey of the key concepts and 
problems in traditional and modern 
metaphysics, the book is coherent, 
thorough and very carefully 
structured. 

2G6 bages, hardback £19.60 
(0631147624) 

paperback £0.96 (0 631 14763 2) 

Britain Can 
Takeit 

The British Cinema in 
the Second World War 

ANTHONY ALDGATE 
find JEFFREY 
RICHARDS 

Dtiring World WarB theBritibh 

; cinema achieved what many ' 

- Ihi ■flnant hftiir 1 . rimHnnlnh 


l?SSk charts Britain’s Wartime - - , , 
experience thrdughan j l - 
examinatioii-oftwelva key ftinisof 
the period — including 49th Par&Bol 
and Pimpernel Smith, 

.320 pages, illustrated £16.00 

(0831136409) 

The 

Reformation in 

Historical 

Thought 

A. G. DICKENS and 
J. M. TONKIN 

Vast in scope, this book covers the 
whole field of historical writing on , 
the Reformation, from Luther to the 
present. The authors discuss in ' • 
detail th^ views of ten ding figures 






In European intellectual history . : 
from the eye-witnesses ofthe 
. Reformationtothephilbsopfr^sof : 
the Fjenah' Enlightenment, from • . 

; Slejlden and Ranke to Marx and , 
Engels, together with lading 
1 Church historians and theologians. 
466 riageSi 136.00 

: (0631.1461,64) , .. , 


Basil 

ElackwelV 

UaOpwjeTR^dlOxlofdOMIJ? 
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Defence of the Realm 
Various cine mas 


If you have never worked inside the corridors 
of power, it is hard to imagine how the graver 
decisions of state may be reached. How, for 
example, does a peace-time Prime Minister ask 
a Cabinet Secretary to arrange the murder of 
an inconvenient foreign Head of State? Get- 
ting the dialogue right would be no mean 
achievement for any scriptwriter. The task is 
made the more difficult since the evidence that 
such an interchange has ever taken place (in 
peace-time) even once since 1930 is somewhat 
debatable. But whnt, then, if the target were 
merely some domestic political irritation - a 
too-nosy journalist, perhaps, or even just the 
need to ensure the political destabilization of 
an MP whose questions in Select Committee 
are getting too close to t|ie bone? How does a 
PM, or even the Director General of the Secur- 
ity Service, constitutionally ask crown servants 
permanently to rid her of such troublesome 
elements? 

Martin Stellman’s new political tliriller skirts 
round such minutiae in considering the limits 
of British state behaviour when high political 
interests are threatened. The film never enters 
the executive offices of MIS or Downing 
Street, but concentrates instead on a pair of 
Fleet Street reporters who grope their way 
from below, towards uncovering a nuclear 
near-catastrophe at a US Air Force base in 
East Anglia. One of the reporters is soon dead, 
his flat having been ransacked by the Special 
Branch. 

Defence of the Realm is a curious amalgam. 

It starts off in the idiom of Ploughman’s 
Lunch , convincingly and unattractively por- 
traying national tabloid newspaper reporters at 
their mendacious worst. But shifting gear from 


being an anti-heroic doorsfepper, the reporter 
Nick Mullen (Gabriel Byrne) soon buys his 
transfer out of the grubby raincoat brigade. 
Mullen becomes a one-man Woodward-and- 
Bemstein. He braves increasing danger from 
attentive state surveillance agents as the bits of 
his investigative jigsaw ere put together. But 
his role, like much else in the film, is heavy- 
handed and over-played. The interest of Brit- 
ish state security is set far too high for what is 
actually at stake, and the process of investiga- 
tive reporting is wrongly portrayed as a 
straightforward and continuously exciting and 
successful process of discovery. (Ironically, 
and in contrast, All The President’s Men did 
show the graft and the grind, if you looked for 
it. Moreover the stakes then were genuinely 
high.) Mullen’s final synthesis of the nuclear 
accident story is implausibly achieved to the 
dialogue-free strain of ever-Iouder violins, dur- 
ing an overnight session on the typewriter. The 
pile of corpses grows to two. 

The third and final section of the film relies 
equally on Kafka and some real-life events. 
Sadly, the combined effect is actually so re- 
mote from reality as to be funny. This may not 
be what the writer and director intended. 
Reporter Mullen, his earth-shattering scoop 
spiked by a newspaper proprietor cognisant of 
his loyal -duties to the State, is suddenly 
arrested by the Special Branch, and dragged 
before a Star Chamber of three suitably grey 
and greying wise men for an impromptu and 
extra-legal loyalty test. Mullen fails the test. 
He sticks to his story courageously. To his 
surprise (and ours), he is thereafter loosed to 
the streets - only to be blown up with a female 
collaborator shortly afterwards. The film ends 
here, leaving viewers to contemplate how far 
the British secret state’s brutality and violence 
might really be harnessed to service its political 
interests. 

I have seen the star-chamber process that 
Stellman and the director David Drury portray 
actually happen. Those who faced its delibera- 


tions were the American jounalists Mark 
Hosenball and Philip Agee, who in 1976 were 
ordered to be deported from Britain on the 
ground that their continued presence in the. 
United Kingdom was “not conducive to the 
public good, in the interests of national secur- 
ity”. I was a witness to their appeal before the 
“three wise men" who then were the repre- 
sentatives of national security. In presenting 
their defences, neither man was permitted to 
know the charges set against him. That was 
true Kafka. But the worst that happened to 
them was a one-way ticket put of Britain - 
although their supposed offence against the 
defence of the realm, we now know, was in the 
eyes of British security and intelligence agen- 
cies considerably more serious than digging 
around the circumstances of an accident with 
nuclear weapons. 

Such a nuclear weapons accident has hap- 
pened in Britain, at the US Air Force Base 
(Lakenheath, Suffolk), which is seen at points 
in the film. The accident happened in 1956; it 
did not become public knowledge for another 
twenty-three years. News of the accident, 
however, was not suppressed by MK’s leaving 
a trail of bodies in East Anglian ditches, as in 
this film. Such official lawlessness is unneces- 
sary in Britain, since the subservient attitude to 
the executive which has predominated in Fleet 
Street for the past thirty years more than suf- 
fices. The public reflection of these attitudes - 
the feeling that some things are best not talked 
about - was quite enough to keep the accident 
secret for most of the past thirty years. 

Defence of the Realm is, despite moments of 
fine camera- work and direction, fragmentary 
and increasingly unconvincing. Many of its 
characters are flat, and its portrayal of the 
security state in operation is, bluntly, over the 
top. The plot also rests implicitly on the 
assumption that investigative reporters can 
change the world with a single story. The realm 
is defended in more sophisticated and subtle 
ways than the film-makers have imagined. 
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FERNANDO DE ROJAS 
The Spanish Bawd 
Citizens’ Theatre, Glasgow 
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a. with 151 colour plates. 
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Theatrical adaptations of the dialog* , 

La Celestina began early. One may ha mtsMi, . n]f m 

performed in 1502 in Rome at ck,£1 °' 95 ^ 

Lucrezia Borgia and Alfonso d’Este, A Jr 786873 

Spanish versification was published h Btiw. ^ a great game to play, and only looked 
The first version in English was a dn^E'L result." So James Northcote, reported 
interlude written about 1530, probably describing the goals which his mas- 

of Sir Thomas More’s circle. Either feUjejfoia Reynolds had set himself : “Nothing 


The thread of detachment 


Peter' Keriifl 


- Bookmark: Christopher Isherwood 
BBC2 . 
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Detachment was what Bookmark’s tribute; . 
fixed on as the key characteristic of Christ- • 
Opher IsKerwood. Ifs survey of his. life; and 
literature kept singling out instances of Unln- 
volvement. As a writer, it was argued, be was 
keen to remain on the margin. Extracts from 
the archives, indeed, had interviewers regulAr- 
ly taking Iriin td task for iiter dry oyer-remote- 
Hess .'“You don’t actually tell us What y oh think 
Of these people! You simply. produce -them for! 
us”, Robert Robinson complained qf his char- 
acters, white LuddvicKenriedy, chided himfor 
uSfng the third person whenspeakirtgof him- 
self in Christopher and His Kindiit gaVe an 
!injpTession of “being at one remove*', .'! 
i ; Being' af one remove. t hough . Ian Ha rail-: 
toil's sharp script; and astute selection of film' 
qqd readings set 1 out' to show, was^lways ; 
■; feherwopd’? preferred stancc.Aiienafed by his 
homosexuality - frdm the jgcntlemanly 'cdrt-. 

; formity of the- established - Edward lari back- 
• : i ground he was bbjm into, he extricated himself 
froiq it os rapidlyfed tlforough-fefagly fe fess^ 
ibfe. Travel was one means of putting distance 
between himself and hist background. His 
Jhunts abroad as a brlght-eycddobsenrer.ke- 
' wived [ illuminating covefege 6n' the pro- 
; gramme, backed by confemporary newsreel. 

Graphic shots of planes swopping aVCr.pago- 
T ctas, heraldic drigons gaping Opt of tilling 
temples, lbrrydd*d$ of troopSp and stumbling 
, lines of buridied. blank-faced refugees. re- 
• minded yoii ofhis vh.it with Apde«r to the SfaOr 
Japanese theatre of war; tijerl'-* id the 1930s 
was exhumed on celluloid' too. Referring to its 
“hedonism sporting in thC^hado'wofpODtical 
brute force”, Bookmark reeled 'OUt; flickering, 
sickening pictures of the fefof: street yibjfefe 
and swastikas, crunching btrets/ ^aggefui^ 
thuggery. Hedonism , through, gotlfatofetefe 
of a look-in. Perhaps feeling that thiSiSfepf 


1930s Berlin has* been over-exposed in the 
sleazy suspender-belt and fishnet froliddngs of 
Cabaret , the programme modestly confined it- 
self to sedate shots of genteel-looking couples 
| dancing! ■ 

. In Bfein, Hamilton maintained, Isherwood 
.Was "the unprejudiced recorder of whatever 
happens to be happening". Backing this view,' 
of course, is Isherwood’s famous self-descrip- 
tion - also dted on ' the programme - from 
Goodbye, to Berlin: “I am & camera, with its 
shutter open, quite passive, recording, not 
thinking.” This is possibly the most misleading’ 
line -he ever wrote, ihoufr-Goddbye to Berlin 
: Isn’t just an exercise in photographic realism! i 
Everywhere) ; it shows evidence of ■ artistic- . 
selection aijd control. Unlike ' Arbitrary 
documenting. it arranges its material jnto ele- 
gant, monitory patterns: each of the book's six 
■ fectifes follows a similar progression' through 
; disillusion to breakdown . Far from- simple 
through-the- viewfinder naturalism, it pervas- 
; lyely uses metaphor to build up a picture of n 
l Berlin bristling, even b its relatively ^pacific 
:.days, with violent' potential. - 1 . £ 

; 1 ' Jiist fe much of h fellacy as thfe notion that he , 
meirejy ipnivpys random repbrtege is the cof-; 

• responding cbhfentipnr- canvassed inthis film 
: byStbpheu Spender fth a( Lherwafewasinsii- 
lated frojn politics' But after Edward Up- 
ward’s visit to him in Berlin in 1&32. he stated, . 
be was made acutely aware of how “the Beriifi 
i brew reptheti with unemployment , malnutri* 
don. stock nfarket panic, hatred of. the Ver- 
sailles Treaty" -vail ingredients stirred into 
Cpodtye to. Berlin. Before fleelng the city, 

!; Had become pa infected by its virulent political 

'altnnenhaM tlial W .u.« i • . 


England juift before the war, What appealed to 
him , he said, was the air of transience that hiing 
over its buildings (unlike the “tob solid" edi- 
fices of Europe). The ceaselessly rebuilt cities 
and temporary-looking residences blended 
nicely with the Hindu beliefs he’d absorbed 
■about "maya" and life’s illusoririess. Showing 
the link between Isherwood’s West Coast life 
ohd Eastern faith, this also indicated a con- 
tinuity between his time in Berlin and his Santa 
Monica years: the “theatrical impermanence” 
he savoured in California was the hallmark, 
too,- of 'his 1930s Berlin. Decay, if emerged,, 
was something Isherwood found healthily 
chastening. Speaking - in a perfectly selected 
final extract- of his preference for recent ruins 
oyer antique ones, he equably explained that 
“one’s sense of impermanence is stronger in 
.!. these settings. In such surroundings, it is easier 
to remember and accept the fact that you won’t 
be here either.” ;... . 

! The British Academy lecture programme for 
1986 begins with a lector© by Quentin Skinner 
on “Ambiogio Lorenzetti:The Artist, as Poll-. 
T ticaj Philosopher" oh February l9,OnMafeh6 
i . Dayid Hjlcy .wilt lecture on,“Tburttain of Caen, 
and Plainchfintat Glastonbury: Miisicolbgical 
■ Reflections on the Norman; Conquest’’ 1 and 
1 Qthef lecture? fricl^^yelift.^ ^by Anthony 
' ' 1 1) ,“Th eAjmohad Mosqhe of-. 

V ™DTali Mprocco: Some NeW^ Aspects bf lsla- 

.'■i mic Architectural Tunnlii^.« uinjJii.i 


this work or some other adaptation, the 
comedy of Fernando de Rojas waswdt* 
in this country before 1600. Then 
Mabbe, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
prebend of Wells Cathedral, hispioopHt 
superlative translator (of Atentin and 
vantes as well as Rojas) published 7k 
Bawd in 1631. 

Although his rendering does not 
span the foil range of stylistic moduhtioi 
original, this rich and piquant translation 
contemporary of Shakespeare Is a defies 
the ear. We may be grateful to Philip 
and the Gtizens’ Company for lettings 
it, and we should pay tribute to fye 
ous initiative underlying the whole 
I am sorry to say that in my view It dm 
come off. 

Why exoticize a work which has tngk 
comic elements familiar to us from Roots 
Juliet and the Falstaff plays? Celestina 
the oldest profession, and by (hejsu* 
the most universal. But even Maope bad 
Into his title the word “Spanish at the 
sound of which blinds are’qfri don 
mediately in the good Anglo^aam niini 
set is interesting: fine fot back-street n 
around in, but no -good for bedroom 
for Melibea's garden, and In general 
ling a hotel on the Costa del Sol abi 
the course of construction: This lm; 
consolidated by the opening burstof 
music ushering in, and theii out, a dime 
of dance fs, waiters (it seems) an^inr"* 
Civil Guards. But if we thought ^ 
Fuengirola, we were wrong -It isn't Sp^ 
all, we have crossed the Snails and .aft w 
gier or Fez, the costumes loudly 
hard to imagine why, especially 
bells are ringing and people are crossing 
selves. .. 

Most of what matters in the plot * ^ 

. largely Absent is a stage rhythm lo 
tensions and relaxlngs, the heists aeo 
of the emotional drama. Everytbng#Y 
. at a good clip, but, until neaf 
so uniform that the sense of conv J.** u , 
The witchcraft perforined on MeUo®, 

■ interest; the murder of CfllwUre, ■- 
,• appal; the love sefenes have 

. sexuality no heat; the' deaths of is 
arouse no pity and,. the .edmepy ^ ■ 

■ played for sniggers. Mellbea’s cudwO 

. at the end of the first, act E ^ 
, work without disriactions and ear J^ . 

1 response* U nfortunately the sam® 

< ; Pleberio’s, though it wap 
darkly resonant latnen 
sofial . grief and issuing! -jinit 

All the cast Hava two 

. !MaH3pnild as;Cer6stinafov^«^ 
icap rif being made fo loblq. 




could say had any effect, if he was not 
withhimself . . . . He had studied him- 
thoroughly; and, besides, had great 
mity of temper, which ... it is difficult 
uire, If It is not natural.” It is not hard to 
a character so self-controlled should 
{ailed to win the unqualified devotion of 
rity. But now we have our best chance yet 
rve the nature of the game, and to 
the result. Hazlitt has a note in his 
Talk concerning a riposte the painter 
when asked how long a certain picture 
taken him: “All my life.” This exhibition 
out in unparalleled profusion the evidence 
jfy that way of looking at Reynolds’s art. 
a acts of commemoration miss their mark 
the tohe, the venue or the timing 
belies the occasion. The Royal 
my fortunately has at its disposal the 
appropriate setting for this show, honour- 
ill, first Prudent. But any advantages 
have been (hrown away if the Academy 
produced a stiffly didactic institutional tri- 
or (worse still) competed with the public 
insomd ihodlsh and joky multi-media 
Happily the organizers have done the 
’tt. The British and French co-ordina- 
Wdwlas Penny and Pierre Rosenberg, 

■ Reynolds’s career intelligible with- * 
■dtio&riug a contentious reading'; and Penny 
editfo a catalogue which is in itself a major 
k in Reynolds; scholarship, 
ooe tours the galleries, an arrangement 
mitei the topical with the chronological 
' the exhibits to make their own state- 
bat at the same time to dramatize the 
x gradual rise to the head of his profes- 
hike so many of the cultural leaders of his 
ious metropolitan civilization, 
Hume, Burney, Garrick, Smollett, 
ugh, Romney, Goldsmith and many 
was a provincial with no social 
iges. The pictures from his early Devon 
metada an oddly etherealized view of his 
^ a nobly elevating self-portrait,' 
P Piffle but the hpad twisted into a 


titles, such as the Honorary Professorship 
awarded to Johnson. He could not, he re- 
marked, look down with “philosophical con- 
tempt” on titles. “Distinction is what we all 
seek after, and the world does set a value on 
them, and I go with the great stream of life.” So 
he did, and though after the Romantics It 
seems that such a career must be doomed to 
compromise, self-limitation and vulgarity, in 
the eighteenth century it was otherwise. As he 
gained more clients, Reynolds attained more 
technical knowledge and greater assurance in 
sheer pictorial terms. By 1755 his “Mrs Bon* 
son" shows a gracious pose, and a well-con- 
trived composition with a distant horizon to the 
right of the lady, who is resplendent in a low- 
necked green dress with billowing puff sleeves, 



"Lady Worsley“,from theexhlbltlon reviewed here 




a pink fichu and a double bow over her bosom. 
Not long afterwards he began his series of por- 
traits of the courtesan Kitty Fisher: the head is 
always slightly tilted, the languorous eyes not 
quite fully open, the gaze impertinently direct 
for a woman of her standing, Incidentally, 
Kitty’s opposite number Nelly O’Brien la one 
of many familiar and accessible figures not pre- 
sent in the exhibition: space has sensibly beeh 
devoted instead to many paintings one is not . 
likely to have seen before. Nor, for that mat- 

ter, is prurient curiosity satisfied by ahy speo- 

1 foil-face pose. As time goes on, ulations : regarding ; Reynolds’s dealings wife 

* Acquires a: slightly flustered look in the destitute women Goldsmith collected 

- around him. His sexual [life remains ^ mystery; 

and was' something which he did not permit to 
get In the way of his art. •- '! • ' 

The painter’s busies^' period was the 1760s, 

with the steps toward? the inception of the; 

Twhere Reynolds itTfeen , unusually, in ' Academy. Despite his astonifeing productiv- 
w printing., ffis raiklti left arm entirely' ' V -ity, Reynolds managed to catch idiosyncrasy , 
tijg oyfehAi poignant and prescient ' and personal quiddity with increasing penctra; 
to httfittEfeblfodhess. tion. ’there iA the sardonic and fainty 'Satanic 

^J ^miTKJdbret.Keppe 1 provided the ■ Laurence Sterne, whom Reynolds did not 


female portrait to equal his pictures of Mrs 
John Spencer and her daughter (later the great 
Duchess of Devonshire) and, also from around 
1759, the Countess of Albemarle - pallid 
around the cheeks where the carmine has 
faded, but dramatically contrasting the 
ornamental damask of the skirt and deep reces- 
ses of shadow behind the sitter. Reynolds often 
sought chiaroscuro effects, as with his own 
favourite work “Lord Ligonicr”. Sometimes 
the background is perfunctory in detail but it 
always makes some compositional effect. 

John Opie considered that “Sir- Joshua was 
the greatest colourist we have any knowledge 
of by their works, including the Italian and 
Flemish masters.” That seems to be going a bit 
far, but the evidence assembled here does 
make clear the painter’s remarkable gifts in 
this direction. Even before his late Rubens- 
influenced phase, his line tended to be free, 
and his acknowledged limitations as a draughts- 
man are compensated by his weighting of the 
masses purely by means of colour gradation. 
The flesh tones are still wonderfully alive in 
many of the later works: Dr Burney, flushed 
with achievement and self-sal Is fact ion; Gold- 
smith, in a version of the better-known Knole 
and National Portrait Gallery pictures, his 
scanty hair and receding chin aglow with tactile 
reality. In this period the men are usually more 
definite in their characterization, as with War- 
ren Hastings-small, neurasthenic-looking, his 
sensitive hands rather waiting for an occupa- 
tion, and his flowered waistcoat almost sub- 
merging his narrow body. A foil-length study 
shows the Duke of Cumberland in obese com- 
placency (despite the height of the picture) , Iris 
Garter robes failing to contain his plump waist. 
His splay-footed pose bears some affinity to 
that of “Master Crewe as Henry VHI”, which 
must be one of the funniest paintings of high 
artistic calibre. The boy’s clenched fists are 
intensely eloquent of his make-believe role; 
the coat thrown down suggests the casual 
boyish activities just laid aside; the quintessen- 
tialiy eighteenth-century landscape glimpsed 
through the window points to a real world 
whose doings will presently resume. 

Among the portraits of women two are out- 
standing. There' is I^dy' Worsley, slightly 
hbydenisfai beneath' her prim ekteriori her 1 rid- 
ing crop angled ready for use: from the pert set 


the allegory of "Theory” from the ceiling of 
Somerset House, aptly a liule cloudy and 
ethereal in its lineaments. The Ladies Walde- 
grave at their needlework form a domestic 
counterpoint to the other sisters adorning a 
term of Hymen, painted a decade earlier. 
Horace Walpole , who commissioned the later 
conversation piece, complained that Reynolds 
had grown avaricious in his old age, and asked 
1,000 guineas for it - but this seems to be an 
exaggeration. 

There are a few personal memorabilia: 
Ceracchi’s not very individualized bust, the 
well-known Angelica Kauffman n portrait of 
Reynolds, and some of the pocket-books 
opened up to document the painter's busy doily 
schedule. It is rather strange that no copy of the 
Discourses is on show. But there is an interest- 
ing final section in which prints of the paintings 
(especially those not shown) are exhibited, 
together with a slightly perfunctory sample of 
caricatures illustrating the dark side of the 
Hanoverian landscape. Thus, the admired 
Keppel is shown not in his heroic seven-league 
boots, but as the victim of a press campaign at 
the time of his court martial and his contest 
with Admiral Palliser. This was essentially a 
political battle waged around Lord Sandwich, 
and to grasp the issues one ought really to be 
given a liule more background. By the 1780s 
Reynolds had become clearly identified with 
the Whigs, especially the precursors of 
Holland House Whiggery. His relations with 
men like Palmerston, Fox, Rockingham, Dun- 
ning, Barr6 and many more during the period 
of North's ministry indicate the nature of this 
allegiance, and it is one of the few aspects of his 
career not folly legible in the exhibition. 

The superb catalogue would be cheap at 
three times the price. Individual entries are 
enhanced by Aileen Ribeiro's fascinating dis- 
cussion of costume. Dr Penny’s introduction 
provides the best short introduction currently 
available to the artist’s career and his cultural 
mission. Robert Rosenblum, noting how 
“curiously unloved" Reynolds has been, sets 
out to provide a European context, assimilat- 
ing his work variously to the eclecticism of . 
; Mengs, the sentiment of Greuze and the neo- 
1 classicizing of Vien. There are good sections oil , 
Reynolds's technique mid working mefeods, 

■ and on the affair of Nathaniel Honeys satirical 



r . augury LlUokVl GU 1UUB. Ill 

^of the self-portraits, as though his 
I* bad . made him unaware of the 
. Prosence until a sudden moment pf 
The best-knovfo of .‘these early; 
18 ro® from the National Portrait 


but it is ohe probably not altogether congenial 
to Reynolds’s own taste. Her tall feathered hat: 
has distant overtone^ of the hussars who occa- 
sionally figurein the' male yepertofre t and the 
whole attitude bespeaks contained aggression, 
There is the wonderful pIctureofMra Ablrig- 
toa, which has been chosen for fee exhibition '/ 
poster, and turris out bn close examination an ; . 
even more remfekable* work; Thc actress Is 
depicted in the role of Miss Priie, and every : 
patch of colour in the whole canvas contributes - 
to the delightful theatrical : cHritzpah of the 
scene. Jt Is a -rococo adaptation of a baroque' 
theme, wholly remote from Cojigreye and fee 
Reiteration; foeifeft flounced dress is both 
pretty fed overdone, thd chalrback elegant but. 
misuse^ as, Miss Prue leans her elbows across 
it. Reynolds was sceing fee sitter regularly ; at 
this date; in fed very week the painting was. ' 


background .to fee caricatures and suggests 
that Reynolds was “A cfold of life satirical age” 
■- possibly even a satirist mdttqui. Donald 
quotes the author of an anonymous poetical 
■ epistle Which urges Reynolds to come to fed aid 
of satire and "paint the lives of shameless 
Meta”, the aufeqr of this epistle was In fact 
William Combe, who later invented Dr Syn- 
tax: and fee feW caricatures by .Reynolds on 
display fog, ope pf British feilordsin Rome) do* 
fodJcate a minor talent iii that sort of grotesque 
illustration! like everything else lit the cata- 
.loguc, this essay is accurate, up to date and 
j thought-provoking; one couldn’t haye q better 
text to go with the rich blend of scholarship, 
historic insight end visual poetry which the 
: exhibition embodies! It is a commemoration 
executed, as it should be, In the grand style. 


v 




' JIW • 'safeuei romp^. ltetook twelve tickets for her fen-: CambridgeAntiquarian Records Socleiy have 

^elibefathlyfget ^t to immortalize ; after meeting Sterne with fee obsetyatlop that; 
to his' belief that the soldiers, he would rather lose the painter s sqdety thap- 

:_e. cf**rnp‘nBftiK:Rftvholds had already hefo by. the. 


thetitreis al so eviqeint fa thehistrionlc mode he. 

; “The Tragic Muse’ 1 , represented 





fen’thelp . 

beyond the range of , apy ■ 

Celestina needs a KntCh pfY ^ - , 

should sfand for life > -;n0t ^“ , ] 

■r/ton’jj Afeusa^ ^is 

: .crecia, a twitchirig hal(?wUfijttfte j 
pllcable but 

s : '• Pafmfeq a perhafei . 

thbireST^ 0f ;?irouS 

r-V. ptfee'nfe> Th^efergyi sti; 


i jiow returflS from Leni ngrpd fot fee fost time. 


^S^feWeiprb^ssioaal m^n as ‘well 
^ yfe^unlike Hogarth he dignifies 
yferil| l hat the potential of 

Cle^y he cQUld'.;: itmeromtiict; ks 

CT fe^ardly.feobile membefe of ■ -afofe.'lff a ptojfect^^ o^Sh^ 


Christ’s, Clare and. Sidney. Sussex Colleges ^by 
. J. W.. Goodlson ( 110 pp, wiih twelve black- 
; !imd-whlte plates, fe.50 jo. members of fee 
; three colleges, jE^.50 frdm the Hon, Secretory, 

! \4 MIlfon Road, Implngtoq; Cambridge CB4 ; 
^NF). Theicatalofee, covers potntiqgs, draw- 

„ . [ [ings, sculpture and painted gla&s, and lists lhe 

layfolhess and : shake W fed grfes.palnled for Catherine the,. • , port rails belonging; tq thij three colleges. 

7 * ‘ ' Gfeatinfoe lastyearspf the'pafater'scareer^Tt . Afoorig feis artists represented are Kneller, 

. * **- ’Lely, Tlfeot, Shannon, de Laszlo fed Lamb. 

: Critical ■Lines, an exhibition of British, 
Contemporary, radical illustrators, is currently 

showing feta Work of Ralph SteadtaW, Oertld 

rtvlcfioil . ^Scarfs, lap Pfelctek^Sue Cpe, Robert Mason, ;. 
•!; I - j jtilsseil MjllsV Robin Harris and Anri!. Hqtve : 
fen, artist^ whose Wqirk is intended .;fe,bta a 
comentary art contemporary ; society. The 
exhibition will be at i'the Talbot Rjce. Art 
. daUefo, Old CpUt 
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Factors of change 



Jonathan Keates 


REINHARD STROHM 

Essays on Handel and Italian Opera 

303pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

0521264286 

With a disarming modesty Reinhard Strohm 
warns us, In his preface, that “the reader 
should not expect too much from information 
collected over so short a period, from conclu- 
sions drawn in such haste”. Anyone familiar 
with his work in the field of Handel studies will 
already know what to expect - information of 
impressive density and a willingness to float 
adventurous conclusions. That one recent 
writer on Handel should patronizingly have 
dubbed him “the invaluable Reinhard Strohm” 
is, however belittling, understandable from at 
least one aspect: it is hard to think of any 
scholar in his field who can so concisely tell us 
what we need to know while simultaneously 


exciting us with the prospect of there being 
more to discover. 

The field itself is hardly well trodden. Opera 
seria is, perhaps by its very nature, the only 
area of what is loosely termed “early", “pre- 
classical” or “baroque" music not to have 
benefited either from the recording industry or 
from the remarkable extensions of the per- 
forming repertoire which have developed dur- 
ing the last two decades. Few if any of us are 
likely to hear complete performances of 
Leonardo Vinci's Dldone abbandonata (1726) 
or Francesco Gasparini’s Astianatte (1722) - 
two of the operas covered in detail by Professor 
Strohm - and there is a good number of stu- 
dents and amateurs who would be content not 
to hear a note of either. 

For the genre, it hardly needs saying, has 
proved notoriously difficult to bring to life. Its 
improvisatory and haphazard qualities, its 
accumulations of artifice and formula, its con- 
tinued assault on the canons of realism and 
authenticity and its superficial remoteness 


An age of many spirits 


Iain Fenlon 


DAVID WULSTAN 
Tudor Music 
378pp. Dent. £20. 
0460044125 


The fdea of “Tudor music" may be established 
but it is not without problems. David Wulstan's 
definition is both stylistic and broad. In a wide- 
ranging opening chapter called, symptomati- 
cally, “The Spirit of the Age”, he writes: 

there is sufficient homogeneity in the “Tudor" age to 
justify using this avowedly inaccurate name to 
embrace the music of Richard Davy , who was writing 
in the reign of Henry VII, together with that of 
Orlando Gibbons, who died in 1625 as Charles I 
came to the throne. Indeed, “Tudor" may justifiably 
be applied in this way to the music of Thomas Tom- 
kins, who was active later, at the time of Cromwell's 
Commonwealth, yet was still essentially writing in 
the style of Byrd and Gibbons. 

To be. strictly accurate, Wulstan's rangd' of 
vision .sometimes extends further forward 'ihto 
the seventeenth century and backwards -into 
the fifteenth, blurring the edges of his defini- 
tion and contributing to the diffuseness which 
is one of the characteristics of his prose. Con- 
nections and similarities, often of a rather 
tenuous kind, are frequently remarked. Thus 
the singing treatise of Pidr Francesco Tosl, 
published in 1723; is used as evidence of how 
Dowland’s songs should be performed, and 
both Simpson and Mace are cited as witnesses 
to the execution of music of a half-century 
earlier. A Wide evidential net is characteristic 
of Wulstan’s approach. 

One difficulty with the notion of a coherent 
Tudor age in music is Caused by the uncertain- 
ties of the mid-century. Few manuscripts 
(which in England, though not on the Conti- 
nent, Were still the principal method of trans- 
mission), survive from the years between the 
death of Henry VIII and. the accession of 
Elizabeth, Nevertheless , it is clear, that the Re- 
: formation of England produced a gradual tran- 
sition from the Sarum liturgy to the newly 
established order of service in .the English 
ChpTch, the lack, of a clearly defined liturgy 
over a long period caused a slow change in 
musical outlook, and that in itself was one of 
the greatest contributing factors to the con- 
tinuity of tradition, Some of the irtid-centtiry 
survivals contain motets by Taverner and 
Sheppard originally written to Latin texts but 
i: adapted to the new English rite. Even as late as 
1600, sacred Compositions written during the 
reign of Henry VIII were still being copied out 
(and presumably performed), notably In rural 
areas where the Old Religion still remained 
strong. Sheppard's Latin music, most of which 
survives only in post-Reformation anthologies, 
is a case in point. That the music of the past 
sometimes provided models for new works is 
S h 0 wn by the admittedly rather particular case 
of Byrd’s Four*Part Mass, theSanctus of which 
is modelled on the same movement In Taver- 
ner’s Mean Mass. Traditionalism and even 
antiquarianism remained potent composition- 
al influences, particularly among composers 
(notably Byrd) who remained committed to 


Catholicism; in this sense Wulstan’s portrayal 
of a continuous tradition is convincing. 

At the same time, the Reformation was also 
responsible for what John Stevens haB de- 
scribed as “a revolution in the way English 
people thought about song”, and not just secu- 
lar song. Notions of "emotional expressive- 
ness” have little or no place in medieval music 
theory. But in the later sixteenth century, part- 
ly as a result of the stress laid by the Reforma- 
tion on words, and partly through the increas- 
ing importance of Continental (and particu- 
larly Italian) example, a new aesthetic is appa- 
rent, above all in the lute-song and madrigal 
repertories, These developments fit far less 
comfortably into Wulstan’s scheme; the essen : 
Hally medieval songs of Comysh belong to a 
different world from the "ayres” of Campion. 

This attempt to weld together sometimes 
rather dlspmate elements into a coherent lec- 
ture is not helped by awkward presentation. In 
its overall architecture, Tudor Music is not so 
much a book as tfiree separate books bound 
together.- The opening chapters deal with 
various aspects of secular arid instrumental 
music; they are principally organized accord- 
ing to gente but deal with much more than 
matters of style, taking in aspects of patronage 
and social function as well. Questions of per- 
formance practice occupy the central section 
beginning with the sixth chapter which deals 
with ornamentation in the virginal repertory 
and draws heavily on later theoretical writing. 
By the following chapter, essentially ail essay 
on editorial practice, Wulstan gradually occu- 
pies higher ground in preparation for a final . 

' assault on the old questions of pitch and trans- 
position- His views, well known from a series ■ 
of articles, are paraded in foil battle-dress in a 
chapter of their own. This begins with a discus- 
sion of vocal arid organ pitch , clef, configura- 
tions apd vocal ranges, but then rather abrupt- 
ly disappears into a consideration of "genetic 
factors in articulation 1 *. Performers, for whom . 
this chapter is presumably intended, may find 
this excursion Into the distribution patterns' of 
British Cattle and blood group maps of Europe ' 
somewhat tangential. Ultimately, as with Wul- 
Stan’s discussion of pitchVhls attempts to locate 
Tudor vocal practice by placing if within a his* 
fory of vocal physiology suffer frota a lack bf 
hard evidence as well as from thesi disruptive 
and undisciplined forays into the hinterland, 
The final section of the book retreats: to the 
more orthodox terrain of a short history; of 
; church music between the Eton Choirbbokj (c 
1500) and the death of Tomkins (1656)!. Some 
of this is rather perfunctory , and Wulstan is at 
. his best when writing about the mu^c of Orlan- 
do Gibboiis, for which he has been a powerful 
advocate through both performances and edl- 
■ tions. ' ! 1 • 1 ■ 

TUdor Music is not an easy book to read and 
. would have benefited from a stem editorial 
hand. Questions of style and argument apart , it 
is irritating to encounter important biblio- 
graphical references embedded in the text; The 
illustrations with which the book Is generously 
supplied are often of poor quality! one over- 
laps with the text, and a number resemble En- 
thusiastically executed Rorschach teats. : : 


from the everyday are all disturbing to our 
more rigidly orthodox views of what an opera 
ought to be. Objections are made, sometimes 
quite reasonably, to the important element of 
plain recitative between the airs, complaints 
are levelled at the paucity of ensembles, and 
the standard form of the da capo aria is fre- 
quently condemned merely for being the thing 
it is. Audiences prepared to sit devoutly 
through Parsifal, Don Carlos or Les Troy et is 
recoil instinctively from the demands made 
upon their powers of concentration by Handel 
and Vivaldi. 

However much we may pride ourselves on 
our understanding of the eighteenth century, 
the values of the Gesamtkwistwerk continue to 
be applied, with ingenious blindness, to 
appraising the overall worth of its art-forms. In 
their essentially fluid character, which ensured 
that no performance guaranteed a faithful 
replica of its predecessor and that structural 
alterations were not merely permissible but 
desirable and even expected, the operas re- 
semble the most aleatoric of our contemporary 
artistic modes. 

This factor of change is emphasized in 
Strohra’s most accessible essay, "Towards an 
understanding of opera seria”, which under- 
lines the role of the librettist in providing a 
solid base from which individual musico- 
dramatic works could be evolved, and justly 
observes that “nowadays producers, singers 
and even musical scholars and editors alike 
surfer from insufficient understanding of the 
literary components of the dramma per musica 
and an insufficient knowledge of the metres of 
Italian poetry and even of the language Itself’. 

Drama - and, by Implication, its learned 
poets, Metastasio, Zeno, Salvi and others - 
came a decided first, submitted to public scru- 
tiny in the form of a printed libretto, delivered 
via musical recitation. A single text might 

Old friends 

William Drabkin 

DENIS MATTHEWS 

Beethoven 

279pp. Dent. £12.95. 

0460031783 


In recent years the Master Musicians Beeth- 
, oven has gone through two phases. In 1973, 
Jack Westrup undertook a thorough overhaul- 
ing of the bibliography and list of works in 
Marion- M. Scott’B original book, first pub- 
lished in, 1934; he brought both these appen- 
dixes up to date with the first fruits of the “new 
wave” of Beethoven research. In the decade 
since then an unprecedented amount of re- 
search Into Beethoven's character and perso- 
nality,, together with some microscopic ex- 
amination of iris sketchbooks, has led to a far 
. more complex picture of the most triumphant 
composer , of the West. We were kept in- 
formed, by way of articles made up of careful 
research arid profound psychological insight, 
of each stage of Maynard Solomon’s portrait of 
Beethoven as man arid artist; and a large band 
. of sketchbook fanatics, armed with magnifying 
glasses, ultraviolet lamps and watermark read- 
ers, have succeeded in Reconstructing and in- 
terpreting the musical thoughts and decisions, 
that Went into the making of many of his most 
; ; beloved works. It is hardly 'surprising, then, 

■ ; that what Deriis Matthews has described in his 
preface as a “familiar and much-loved voliftne” 
which; “has wpn countless friends over the 
' . years” is no longer serviceable hi' this “age of 
academic precision V . . . 

If the time seems ripe for a new Master 
; : Musicians Beethoven, the publication in book 
fonn of Solomon’s researches (1977) and of the 
Beethoven entry, by Alan Tyson, and Joseph 
Kerman for The New Grove (whose publishers 
madeit available as a separate title in 1983) are 
clearly difficult acts to follow. The author of 
the new book, a concert pianist and ! former 
... Professor of Music at the; University of. New- 
castle' upon T^ne, is aleader among thinking 
. Beethoven interpreter?, able to bring wide- 
ranging. experience as performer and leather 
to bear bn this study. He rightly devotes the 
longest chapters to piano music, string quartets 
and symphonies. 1J“ praise of the master- 


undergo a score of different settings i* 
them involving adjustment. Thus 
Handel’s operas make use of librettiS 
circulation, some of them, suchasArim^!! 
Serse, of venerable antecedents, inv^ 
thoroughly in Strohm's exhaustive 0^1 
the composer’s textual material, fo 2 
available in English for the first time. 

Yet, as he goes on toshow, thei^ 
those myths which have hitherto absohdt 
from n folly responsible approach to & 
eenth-century musical drama involves r# 
ous challenge to the idea of any all<Bifo» 
Italian Baroque convention, The ifostj 
pressive of all these studies, a demoratrsij^ 
scholarly virtuosity, on Vivaldi’s care# a* 
opera producer (including a complete box 
down of productions, singers and tibug? 
enforces a view of the composer’s operatic* 
put in terms of available dramatic qr tiyfrfi 
options under given drcumstances.iiitafo 
placing it against some notional code of fat 
tice, its departures from which maybekdit 
eam our approval. 

So wilfully, indeed, has so much of itinm 
tive achievement been dismissed or s kri 
aside that several significant talents hialj 
but vanished into the empyrean of raudeokp 
Leonardo Vinci, on whom a chapter hi 
eluded , was a case in point: a direct oonte&p 
ary and teacher of Pergolesi, he achieved px 
humous renown as a seminal inflow® lifc 
development of a type of opera taydtichni 
realized the identity projected by the Set! 
Thus when Strohm describes the shvutkaf 
Vinci’s abandoned Dido as one which "id 
pates that of Mozart’s Countess lit F!gw j 
solitary woman worrying about herfotws 
appealing to heaven, but never losing hr*! 
temal clarity of mind”, the instructive 
the comparison makes ua deplore the k»‘ 
immediate access to the work aJVriofe 
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pieces avoids reaching for the tired c&fc 
previous summaries of the composer's 
ments, and hia coimrienti'ori thelesw* 
(for example, the chamber mostoforwnfi 
equally well judged, especially when 
be readily compared with MozartUnm 
But this ia not a scholarly book; andso 
shortcoming lies in its failure to lake rip 
account of - or even to have much to do 
the impressive record of recent Beetb 
search. The author afready.htotad Us 

in the preface, where he plainly itetei J 
has aimed a good deal lower lhati S 
biographer, Kerman as analyst) or 
all-round scholar, But by developing 
from an older tradition of writings^ 
hoven, and all but ignoring the,*cj*j®. . 
of younger musicologists, hb wrklgy 
fleets the great strides taken- swcetMTFT 
apee of the book it replaces. . 
Beethoven anecdotes w c ^ ave 
have been shown'to be u ^ u f^ aoB *j|; 
Anton Schindler’s biographical 
been proved to be highly misleadingly • 
complete fabrication: 

accepted picturriofBeethovenSB^ ^ 

ideas. about the- music so well, be 

• font to give it up. -Even Sojoff^ 
accepted interpretation °* 

• testament and solution > 

Immortal Beloved 

novelties. ■. ; 

The bibliography is id M 
■ date than that In Westrup’s 
judiciously avoided oyer* 

publications. There is i^su 

qn sketchbooks published in 
. cription, and qo foentiqri .wnat*'^^ w 

of the Beethoverihau8(Bonn)to ^ 

' sing comments geenv fo ‘iw* * 

mistrust of, ^d , 
field of anal^O 

Essays in Musicqf AnetlysIsV^^^i^ 

• mended despite 
monograph of 1912 on the 

. described as - *;• “cla&ic 
methods. In suiri, DerrisMattj 
will probably be! seen. 
era as the bobkit W)» 

professional experiePOe.^aw ^ 

. . achievements of ptbjSfo K xj&j 

give us something 
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MALCOLM BUDD 

JJ^cind the Emotions: The philosophical 

f$(Jp C Routledge and Kegan Paul. £14.95. 
Q710205201 

-Music", wote Stravinsky, “is, by its very na- 
Je essentially powerless to express anything 
ai all " This statement may well seem to be 
' maenificently falsified by virtually everything 
Stravinsky ever composed. But as Stravinsky 
' uter made clear, what he meant to convey by 
Us remark was this: that the value and sigmfi- 
jance of a composition go beyond its success in 
^pressing certain feelings, and the goal of the 
composer is by no means exhausted by a verbal 
roedfication of some emotion he seeks to ex- 
msT I n music. To suppose that it is so ex- 
hausted, Sfravinsky perceptively added, is to 
debase both words and music. 

Malcolm Budd would agree with this real 
message of Stravinsky’s. In Music and the 
Emotions, after an initial chapter on the nature 
of emotions, he considers previous theories of 
the relations between the two subjects men- 
tioned In his title. Some theories say there is no 
essential connection between the value of 
music and the emotions; others assert there is 
ssch a connection, and aim to explain what it 
h. Budd considers several theories of each of 
these two types, and finds them all wanting. It 
Is regrettable that such an acute philosopher 
does not offer a positive theory of his own; but 
h the course of his discussion, he does high- 
fight the emerging conditions of adequacy 
which any apceptable theory must fulfil. His 
| Intention is to be intelligible to anyone who 
appreciates music. This intention he achieves, 
though a .reader unacquainted with analytical 
| philosophy .may find the text a little dry. 
Budd's carefol critique of previous theories 
h devastating. Eduard Hanslick claimed that 
the use of emotion terms in characterizing 
models either eliminable or improper. On his 
viewja composition can legitimately be de- 
scribed as sad if it is soft and slow, since a sad 
ji perron speaks softly ; and slowly. Budd simply 
sates that music can be soft and slow without 
being sad. He also wonders how Hanslick 
could poaibly eliminate the use of a term such 
a* "mournful" in characterizing Mozart's 
Masonic Fnneral Music. Carroll Pratt said that 
music can be correctly described as possessing 


an emotional quality if it moves in the way one 
who has that emotion moves. Budd notes that 
there are no bodily movements specific to sad- 
ness among the various forms of unhappiness. 
Edmund Gurney - author of The Power of 
Sound (1880) and a penetrating thinker on 
other aspects of music - said that for music to 
have an emotional quality it has to arouse the 
emotion in the listener. Budd observes that a 
minor triad sounded immediately after the cor- 
responding major triad sounds melancholy to 
us, and this need not involve the creation of 
melancholy in us. We could add in support that 
the first time Leopold Mozart heard a melan- 
choly work by his son, it may well have created 
paternal joy in him. 

The only writer who would have a reason- 
able reply to some of Budd’s criticisms is 
Leonard Meyer. Meyer offered a complex 
theory which relates musical meaning to the 
information carried by the music. One of 
Meyer’s ideas is that as a work is played, the 
listener develops expectations about which 
continuations are most probable (carry the 
least information); in meaningful music, some- 
thing less probable than the listener expects 
occurs. Budd effectively criticizes many fea- 
tures of Meyer’s theory, but one of his critic- 
isms seems to me not to stick. Budd asserts that 
it is a consequence of Meyer’s theory that with 
repeated hearings the unexpected becomes ex- 
pected, and so musical significance must de- 
crease as the composition becomes more famil- 
iar. However Meyer himself formulated his 
claims, there is a theory very close to his that 
does not have this consequence. There is cer- 
tainly such a state as having the impression that 
the music will take a certain turning while 
knowing that it will not: this is a state one can 
be in when hearing a highly familiar work. The 
fact is that such impressions are, in a sense 
familiar in contemporary philosophy of mind, 
independent of the subject’s beliefs. A belief- 
independent impression that the music will de- 
velop a certain way is no more intrinsically 
problematic than a vivid visual impression that 
there is a telephone in front of oneself, an 
impression which can exist even when the sub- 
ject knows that he is merely seeing an excellent 
hologram. If a Meyer-like theory is to be given 
a fair run for its money, it ought to be con- 
strued as a theory of the unconscious, sub- 
personal computations which determine the 
nHture of a listener’s impressions, rather than 
his beliefs. While Meyer may have overesti- 
mated it, the role of information-theoretic con- 


siderations in the perception of music ought 
not to receive quite so rapid a dismissal as 
Budd’s. 

The most interesting of Budd’s requirements 
for a better theory of musical expression is that 
it avoid what he calls “the heresy of the separ- 
able experience”. Any theory according to 
which the value of music depends upon the 
effect it produces had better specify an effect 
which could not occur without the experience 
of music. For if it fails to do so , it will be open to 
the objection that the effect it does specify 
could occur outside the experience of music. It 
would follow that some non-musical pheno- 
menon could have the same value for us as 
music; yet, as Budd says, it is clear that music 
could not be displaced in this kind of way from 
the position it occupies in the life of those 
capable of appreciating it. This important 
argument is quite general: it applies whether 
the effect in question is an emotion, an imagin- 
ing, or anything else. The cogency and general- 
ity of the point are among the reasons it has 
proved so hard to give a better theory. 

Budd's critique ought to lead us to reject the 
claim that hearing a composition as having a 
certain emotional quality can be defined as 
some compound of other familiar mental 
states. Hearing a piece of music as wistful, or 
euphoric, or solemn, is definilionally a primi- 
tive state. This is not to say that one cannot 
theorize about such states. Their conceptual 
relations to other states need elucidation , as do 
their empirical psychologic a! properties. One 
major recourse, when faced with such a fasci- 
nating and recalcitrant phenomenon as the ex- 
perience of music, is to consider systematically 
apparently parallel phenomena in other sense- 
modalities and other ait forms. Budd omits any 
such consideration, but it can help. 

Consider, for instance, the experience of 
seeing a very late Rothko painting as sombre. 
This has analogues of all the characteristic 
features of the musical case. The painting 
succeeds in expressing a sombre mood; but we 
can be certain that no sombre person has ever 
looked like a late Rothko. Nor can we simply 
identify seeing the painting as sombre with its 
causing the viewer to imagine, from the inside, 
being in a sombre mood. Someone may see a . 
cheerful painting as cheerful, but, because of 
its unhappy personal association, it may cause 
him to imagine being in a sombre mood. Thus 
the need to avoid the fallacy pf the separable 
experience is as pressing for painting as it is for 
ritaslc. It is plausible, thqugh, that imagining 
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Antecedent affinities 


Violin bows (about 1620-1790) as Illustrated by 
Francois Joseph FJtis. They are reproduced from 
Rabbi Stowell's Violin Technique and Performance 
Practice in the, Late Eighteenth and Early 
Nineteenth Centuries the Cambridge Musical 
Texts and Monographs series (41 Ipp. Cambridge 
University Press. £45. 0521 232791). Before 1750 it 
was uncommon for bow makers to stamp their names 
on bows, but some Illustrations to eighteenth-century 
treatises show born named after well-known 
performers. For example, the eighteenth-century 
ftaliansonata bow was known as the " Corelli bow". 

from the inside experiencing a certain emotion 
is a necessary condition for perceiving a paint- 
ing or musical composition as having that emo- 
tional quality . In the fact of the IrreducibiUty of 
experiencing a punting or music as sombre to 
its causing the perceiver to imagine being in a 
sombre mood (or indeed to anything else) we 
already have an explanation of. the following- 
possibility: that some- music arid paintings are 
valuable for their experienced effects, While 
nevertheless those very experiences could not 
oepur outside these art forms. Should anyone 
whpjtakjes the value of music to be sui generis 
..bOr . for more? . ... . . . . 
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B -J-hKLAHUNTY 

Spinoza 

317pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £25. 

! 1,071020*756 / ' • : 

^NNEIBBLACKWELL 
i T^Sptaozjgtfc Ethics of Bertrand Russell 

762pp. Alien and Unwin. £ 20 . 

:°w i«joq8i ;• \ 

jtinay be tob Soon-to folk, as some do, qf a 
new historiogr aphy of philosophy” * But histq- 
of philosophy are increasingly; attempting 
to practise thefr, art in ways that are not sane- 
. honed by the tradition: For sortie, like 

.who fr archivist of the 
“Strand Bussell Archives, approaches which 
^ulreschqforfyapHtudes and resources come 

. en 9dgki Jfojr those trained in the analytic 

toleysr, it is one thing to sense the 
: . for, a ;* different approach, and - qttite 

I ^otber to be able to cajri'y it thrbugh. '. 

Pelahttnty's book is a casein point. He 
'"'ffr?* 40 ha V9 taken " very seriously*' the "pla- 


hjmself thought about Euclidean geometry- 
He does tell us about Descartes; there is a nice 
quotation from Hobbes,, an attempt to throw 
light on the matter from Wittgenstein, oven a 
dose analysis of passages from an earlier work 
by Spinoza. These discussions are often in- 
terestlng and philosophically sophisticated. 
But their relevance to the central questions 
about Spinoza’s Ethics which form the main 
'agenda of the book fe often problematic. 

Philosophers in; the analytic tradition will 
find false reassurance Ui Delehuntyrs book, . 
Spinoza can be understood well enough, he 
supposes j if he is “read against tba.badfgrqund , 

■ of Urtesianism”* Scholasticism, he Implies, 

■ waspart bf “theoldbrd^whose "demise . i. 

> left a*vdcutim, which many new philoso^iM 

offered to - fill”. ' The ■ successful applicant, 

. apparently, was Gartesianlsm- “the dominant 

1 pbLophy of the period”. Indeed We.do npt 
have to bother even with the Cart^ans. We 


: De ioiu fc - ,TI' p. L„ r t>., 

K\’£ uu * ro naye taken “very seriously" the "pia- ; Descartes’s philosophy-' ^Spjta , »• _ ^ , 

! ^ at ^90“ w 08 a seventeenth-century •; lahynty hvoothetis that tiie m?bi - 1 ' 

• a twentieth-^htufy biie^} whati^g^^ 

k^id folte QErhis effort*- ' the 'aevartfoentht 


lygg felfo: gfifris efforts j the sevepiteerttlv* 
;'i ?M mwi|p ofSpiripza’s thought ispre* 
monly.ftjroripheral way. DrDelahuntyiB 

: ^ c fopfore at horde fo- recent' Artglo:, 

pMfoSppby rtod makes his e&cajw fo 
severttCenth-^ntufyri^ilircw rtiri 


shared by Descartes and Spinoza. It is Ironic 
because it calls in question the practices which 
have isCrved to perpetuate the View p( Spinoza 
as a Cartesian rationalist -■ in particular, curri- 
cula 'm which, apart from Descartes, all of 
Spinoza’s antecedents (except perhaps Plato 
and Aristotle) are ignored. : : , 

There may be no riew /methodology to justify 

talk of a "new historiography V of philosophy, I , 
■But there is a certain ijjonocJakiri, a desire to ; 
destroy , such stereotypes, together with a ; - 
Willingness to accept that the history of philo- 
sophy may be much mbre complicated than we , 
have been led to suppose, and 'falls for greater. . 
historical sophistication apd more scholarly.; • 
equipment. If that is; the trend, then Dr .; 
.Delafitroty’ 8 bbok.l* out of date. (Ibis at least., 
six -years out' of date jn the more straight-- ■ 
fbiward serise that .lt owes riotWng to; more 
recent writingB on Spinoza.) By contrast. Dir 
Blackwell’s - book we illustrates’ the virtues: 
and 1 seme of; the problem^ of the new. . 
historiography. • • . ' ■ ' : • . ; J - ' 

, " The stereotype of Russell places 1 hfrn lp the ! 
: British tradition of radical empiricism together 1 
with; Hume, Bbntham, J; S. 1 Mill and A; Ji 
Ayerj Arialyilcally trained philosbphera will . 
'expbd hftri, therefore.ito be either a>ubje<rtf • 
ivist of a UtOHarian Jn ^.ethical tanking, pi 
irhaw in some way both.' And this ha $ indeed ; 
heeii 1 * the (tonsepsus of writefs; od RussoU'a 
etbicsJRussOl! may haveidtttlrc^SpiriOM as a 
hdmiin'beipg but JlpWozi t1fo,i)htfo?d^er is 
imii^Wy alien to ; the swreoiyph RifoMll.Black- 
wll;i&ws : convlqriugly,' hoWever. titat ihe ;: 
.vyM sign^cbntijf-Indebted td ■ 
Spirioi’s ^WlfeMit^tbvh of-God^ abd tbat 

lastiri^iriflubncb brf fom. He dow>u 5 tdeny that; 


Russell was a non-cognitivist in bis meta- . 
ethics. Where ifo differs from those who accept 
tire consensus is Iri jrart iri h^s refusal to sepa- , 
rate the philosopher fitom the person. The eVi-, 
deiice he offers Include? not only lesS well- 
" known philosophical writing^ by Ruiscll (such 
as early review? of works on Spinoza) but also 
personal correspondence (for instance with 
Lady Pttoline Morrell). He is right, to do so. . ' 
For in this case at least an understanding Of the „ 
person is necessary to an undefstanding of the . 

philosopher. It may be that this is also true 
about Spinoza. 

Hlstories/of philosophy are not just; joter- 
’ pretations of , the pa?t but engage with it in a 
critical way. in this sense Blackwell’s book* is 
not just Intellectual biography but a work of 
philosophy. Yet it is clear that the author was 
in some quandary as to how to engage in a 
critical assessment of a non-cognitivist ethic 
such as -that he . attributes to Russell. He , 
searches for criteria, for such an assessment and 
settles fo the bgd for a combination of Russell’s : . 

criteria arid his oWn,' scarcely concealing his 
sepse of ihe arbitrarincss of the procedure. At 
the end of the book his long-standing respect 
for Russell’S ethiei? unsurprisingly, confirmed. 

It j? a pity that he did not content fonuelf With 
hi? admirable : .account of what Russefi's 
Spinozistic ptUlc was. - • ,-j' 

. Mjchael Rubinstein's Music to wry Eari Re- . 
flecdom ort music and digfes flops - on, 
metttphy&ics (194pp. Quartet.y£12^5p p 7043 i 
2543 8) is .aii' account of musical efipfecl atirin!-'^ ' 
Listening to ipuktc, he ar^es^wjr hfcfp 


of , categories ■ pt .music h ?uireq;jiq ; r.qiijereiii r . 
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Bulwarks of liberty 


A. W. B, Simpson 

THOMAS ANDREW GREEN 
Verdict According Co Conscience: Perspectives 
on the English criminal trial jury 1200-1800 
409pp. University of Chicago Press. £32.25. 
0226306100 

In 1215 the Church withdrew its co-operation 
in the administration of ordeal; thereafter 
those accused of grave crimes could no longer 
be tried infallibly by Ood. Faute de mleux they . 
had instead to be tried by men, admittedly a 
dubious alternative, to which they had to con- 
sent, but it was unthinkable that they should 
not be tried at all. A possible if expensive 
solution to the problem of finding a new way of 
deciding guilt and innocence would have been 
to establish a hugely expanded corps of profes- 
sional judges; instead, more economically, the 
accused came to be tried by a jury of twelve of 
their countrymen, who thus came to be inter- 
posed between the law and the subject. Since 
then the jury has continued to be the character- 
istic institution of the Common law system of 
criminal justice, and one that has been trans- 
planted, when this could safely be done, to 
those ninny parts of the world which have fal- 


In the private interest 


Patrick McAuslan 

H.W. ARTHURS 

Without the Law: Administrative justice and 
legal pluralism in nineteenth-century England 
312pp. University of Toronto Press. £20. 
0802056547 

Without the Law is an important book on the 
history of administrative law in England. It sets 
out to show how the many special and local 
systems of courts and justice were suppressed, 
reformed and centralized in the early years of 
the nineteenth century in the name of a unified 
legal system under the control of the judges 
applying one common law and legal proce- 
dure; wid how, in the period 183071870, the 
growth of a system of administrative 'law Was 
similarly supplanted by the centralizing and 
imperialist tendencies of the judges and the 
lawyers who applied the common -law. The 
desirable attribute of pluralism in the adjudica- 
tive system - the benefits of haying available 
different ways of sortlhg out problems between 
the citizen and the state and being able to make 
use Of different skills in so doing - was then and 
thereafter suppressed in the name of the Rule 
of Law but in fact in the interests of the legal 
profession and their blinkered approach to 
: what are appropriate methods of resolving dis- 
; putes and controlling the administration. 

. ' H. W. : Arthufs, a former law professor and 
now President of York University, Ontario, 
writes well, almost nostalgically, about the vir- 
tues of the bid locfel courts, the strengths of the 
early administrators and their battles to exert 
their authority over ndne-owpers, railway 
promoters and factory masters. His book is 
, stimulating and full of ideas. He makes a per- 
suasive case. I have little doubt but that he is 
right to emphasize the self-interest and myopia 


:e* v.i.-nii uiu'i’i- if i 'M-ru r. 


five justice and that, bn balarice, ah Increased 
legality inserted tnto the administrative pro- 
cess did not assist those on whose behalf that 
process had been created in the first place - 
child-labourers, miners, immigrants, etc. 

! 'And yet I wonder whether he does not over- 
state the case in two respects; pluralism in! the 
legal arid administrative system is alive and 
well in England today and this Is by no means 
an unqualified blessing to the citizenry. Plural- 
ism^ meaning the operation of systems of dis- 
. pute resolution or administrative adjudication 
free from judicial scrutiny, flourishes in the 
police station, in the local offices of the &HSS 
arid in many a council-chamber up and down 
the land. At (he other end of the scale, so to 
speak, it operates in the administration of de- 
fence contracts, the allocation of regional and 
other grants to industrial enterprises arid the 
management or, as is increasingly becoming 
evident, the mismanagement of the City . and 
financial sendees by the Bank Of England and 
Lloyd’s. In all these areas, in practice, the law 


as enforced by the courts is entirely absent, 
discretion nourishes unchecked, and there is 
not the slightest possibility that judicial review 
and court-like procedures will be imposed. In- 
deed the Court of Appeal has recently held 
that even the Minister is under no obligation to 
insist that maladministration within the DHSS 
which caused thousands of claimants to lose 
benefit be fully investigated and all the 
claimants identified. What price pluralism for 
them? 

There is another matter which Professor 
Arthurs has perhaps overlooked or is not folly 
aware of, We in Britain are now ruled by a 
government more careless - some would say 
contemptuous - of the need to comply with the 
law of traditional constitutional norms, more 
unwilling to; take effective action to check 
grave abuse bf power by the police and security 
services, than any other government in modem 
tlmea. In such circumstances, the only bulwark 
against tyranny, spotty though its record un- 
questionably is, is the court system and the 
judiciary. One can have reservations about the 
system of judicial review, while at the same 
time acknowledging that at a time when local 
authorities are. being abolished, quangos sub- 
verted, packed ’or ignored. Select Committees’ 
views overridden or dismissed, the judiciary is 
perhaps, aild I emphasize perhaps, the one 
part of the governmental enterprise which may 
escape emasculation of its powers arid effeo- 
tivenesi. Decisions, it is true, have been re- 
versed i by retrospective legislation and an 
attempt has beeri made to cut down the 
citizen’s opportunity tp seek judicial review, 
but it is significant that this was one important 
matter where government, defeated in the' 
House of Lords, did pot use its House of Com- 
mons majority to steamroller its vieW lhrough. 

I would conclude that, in; Britain, pluralism 
in the adjudicative process still exists.but in so 
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len under the common law system. Of course in 
its long existence the jury has changed much in 
composition and function, and this as much as 
its continuity is emphasized in Verdict Accord- 
ing to Conscience, the first modern scholarly 
history of the criminal trial jury. 

Thomas Andrew Green's study concentrates 
upon the period of some six centuries during 
which, unlike today, jury verdicts were pre- 
dominantly concerned with life and death; the 
formally prescribed sanction for treason and 
felony was capital and the prison as a penal 
institution lay in the future. Hence the termi- 
nus of this account in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, just before the Victorian reforms of the 
system were to restrict the death penalty to 
murder and treason only. Since then the fonc- 
tion of the jury has altered, together with Its 
composition; it is, for example, no longer exclu- 
sively male. But one feature remains constant 
throughout a long history - its capacity for 
independent action - and it is around this that 
Professor Green's book is organized; his term 
for the phenomenon is jury nullification. The 
ability to act independently of the law can be 
viewed either as a menace to the rule of law, or 
as the chief bulwark of civil liberty and flower 
of the constitution. Less familiar today, and 
less dramatic, is a third alternative - an accept- 


ance of the practice of jury nullification as a intc 
necessary mechanism for softening the rigours writ 
of a brutal and over-inclusive criminal law, who 
whose literal enforcement, even in the rougher the 
world of the past, would have been quite in- ing 
tolerable. T 

Green's book, based both on his own origin- the 
al work and upon the work of other historians men 
of the criminal law, traces the practice itself (so betv 
for as this can be done), the reactions to it in side 
mechanisms of jury control, and the formal cept 
establishment in the seventeenth century of the bou: 
immunity of the jury from punishment for giv- is n< 
ing supposedly perverse verdicts. He also coni 
analyses the different fonrfs the practice may spec 
take, and the degree to which it formed an tutu 
integral part of the system. His study, how- his 
ever, goes considerably further than this . It is a Ham 

truism in legal history that substance, practice men 
and procedure are intimately associated, but righ 
also that it is a matter of considerable difficulty pen 

to spell out, in particular areas, the nature of day, 
this relationship. Green’s explanation of the mee 
connections between the jury's uneasy in- feat 
dependence and the form and structure of sub- to e 

stantive law, so impoverished in the old plan 
common-law world, and his account of the part a pr 

played by the jury in the system’s operation , is pari 
extremely well done, and a model of careful such 
analysis. libe: 

But his principal interest is not so much in mec 
institutional history for itself, as in the history and 
of the way in which the institution was con- evei 
ceived; in ideology. This leads him into a highly com 
original analysis of the writings of its critics, its to C 
defenders, its roraanticizers and its interpre- cliiu 
ters - an undertaking which has, because of the proi 

nature of the sources, to concentrate largely Proi 
upon the jury of the seventeenth and eight- serv 
eenth centuries. This leads him also into an he ii 

Deciding the law 


interesting discussion of the cr 
writings of historians of Manto 
who have so revitalized thesubjecth 
the conception of criminal jiuficea 
ing ideology to the study of its fa, 
Though the claim is not made br 
the point much emphasized, faL’! 
ment of the jury and its power tok 
between law and subject should bn 
sidernble and necessary Influence a 
ception of the British ccnstitmlQ, 
boundaries drawn around an ins 
is not defined by a text. For the „ 
continuing influence of Dicey hash, 
spects distorted the tradition of Eqfi 
tutionalism, but nowhere so 
his curious neglect of the jmy.Cb 
liamentary government, a sowtfc 
ment and the impossibility of m 
rights, there is a difficulty imeipiw 
persistence, perhaps more mutaifc 
day, of liberty. This difficulty be atta 
meet by picking out the ruleoftawa 
feature of the constitutional tradition; 
to explain how jury nullification -i, 
plainly at odds with legality-served* 
a protection against the rale of In, Y 
parliamentary government, as lt> 
such protection is vital to the pn 
liberty. The jury is in fact one of to 
mechanisms which stand between i 
and governed in the British systems 
events may have reminded us, and 
constitutional writers have VerdkL 
to Conscience to hand, they may be 
clined than in the past to accotd the jq 
prominent place in the scheme of tbh| 
Professor Green will have rendereda 
service to the tradition of constitutioa 
he undoubtedly has to legal history. ' 


Andrew Lewis 

WILFRID R. RUMBLE y 
The Thought of John Austin: Jurisprudence, 
colonial reform, and the British Constitution 
278pp. Athlbne, £25. 

0485112922 

Among English-speaking jurisprudents, John 
Austin has always been acknowledged, some- 
times revered but occasionally and more read- 
ily execrated, as the founder of that particular 
spedes of philosophy characterized as Legal 
Positivism. Not even the publication in 1945 of 
Bentham’s earlier work In this field (now re- 


evidence that links these two. 
Austi n's mind f .yyft foTtheo byiog 
he thought them, sufficiently!! 
them in the sgine course of IwWft 
demonstration that really furtnersc 
elation of Austin himself. ■. .,-r 
Much more successful is Ru»* 
chapter, on judicial legislation. As 
observes, Austin’s dews Dd.thb 
underrated, all the mpre so Ss r 
them to be of relevance to con 
bnte. The essential difficult/ 
plan at ion of how law works bg 
which has no clear-cut sdutTon,^ 
er clearly covered by an exiting I#® 
lation nor four-square within the 
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edited as Of Laws in General, 19701 dethrpned previous decision. When a judge 1 

Austin from his primacy: it was, significantly, case in favour, of one side or thc^ 
Austin’s version of positivism that H. L. A. does he get the law homlApH 
Hart took as stalking-horse in his total rework- jurisprudent?, Hart bps auedetLr 

ing of the positivist position in The Concept, of cases judges decide on 
Lw-(1961)# . which they are therefore i-np;, 

If Lotte and Joseph Hamburger (in Troubled porating within the legacy 8 *® 

Lives, reviewed in the TLS, November 8, the judge mUBf reach that oedd* 
1985) have helped us perceive the role played most compatible with the# 

by John Austin's wife Sarah in sustaining him : doles explicit and implicit In 
in life and virtually, single-handedly managing • within which he dperates; , 
his posthumous reputation through the pub- judges (and juries, "notorious 
Ucation ofhis Lectures, Wilfrid R. Rumble , judge of lawMwell’rifOffe^* 1 
provides the most cogent and convincing case , justification for this activity » 
.for regarding this rebutatinri hr " i taat 
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constantly at risk from a government - any 
government - that does not believe in that 
wider pluralism ip the political system which 
lies at the heart of a libera!! democracy and is 
prepared to use its command of Parliamentary 
sovereignty and the royal prerogative to 
whittle it away.- 

, In such circumstances, the centralized court 
system, bolstered by history, tradition, ideo- 
logy and the self-interest of lawyers.wlll be a 
harder nut to crack than the diffused Institu- 
tions of the pluralist adjudicative system. I 
have.no doubt that. this is not the case in * 
federal system such as Canada, Where plural- 
ism is enshrined in the law, but as we are con- 
stantly being reminded by our rulers, Britain is 
a unitary state and the only effective constitu- 
tlohal force here superior to law is tradition 
and history. These support a centralized judi- 
cial system to supervise the administration, 
and until we can arrive at a new constitutional 
settlement that is, at the moment, the best we. 
can hope for. 
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treatincnt qf Austin’s Utilitarianism, which he - Sovereign to the dejafflp#* 
regards him as never haying abandoned de- •• justification arfdo, 'AWfoftf ' 
SCjy. Of his political ; fol and awmrate. Desp^B, W- 
prindp esdunog the Course ofhis pubudlifc, fc . ’ al preference for cod&PWgftV® 
2*** stimulating' (though based on his fint Criminal Law Com&ft: 

°° the 8a ™ e s ? b f ■ Rura - acteristicaUyrerigned -wWi 
A ^ tin>8 , re Po rt ). h0 recognSdtijat 

'■KSE? 1 * t0 ; 1 Util ^ ^ a8 umelated.to his ; an 

Wafontly antidpated by pew law by.their deci^M 

I? ' IP r ?kaWy wander e thiq- ; into the necessary wqrfcfl^ !*? 

Sd! ton* which art hot precisely in keep- ' legal order cas/a 
. a*9pe,° f my course’? - theory should not 

^ n!^rfiS ^ D?Sp ^ te ^ U8tin s own reJ uctanqe . altogether, but rather A, 

- gs .xasas ' i ±s£%ssL 

^sntisairas r*- 


I into the necessary wprij 
legal order cast a 'peW 
theory should nof lea 
altogether , but rather j 
. most valuable patts ofj 


! b^terest in; wbat 
; especially in the; 

: Lectures . It is to be 

. 'referbackto AustinsipcfWffif 

writes as though ^: ^ 
been shared, b 
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fliN COLEMAN I 

^Request: A true story of money, ( 

« and betrayal i 

"namish Hamilton. £14.95. I 

rr n | 

tijufs Request is a whopping book, and 
starting to read it will probably think 
e b not going to read every word, but 
iy will. It is immensely detailed, with 
olmds even of the families of William 
ere nice Bradshaw of Salt Lake, Utah - 
i a Mormon, while she was of Huguenot 
and kept herself apart from her hus- 
I Church. The Mormon Church is not of 
kmc in the story, though it may have 
wied to William Bradshaw’s obsessive 
•thic. The point is that he made millions 
a diligence in his ordinary-looking Auto 
parts warehouse in Salt Lake, and that 
her neglected his family as father and 
athcr, and that one of his grandsons at 
t of seventeen murdered him. 

Khan Coleman is a skilful arranger of his 
i], and though we know William Brad- 
m shot in cold blood early one Sunday 
ag(he worked seven days a week) in his 
ouse, just who done it does not come out 
K are four-fifths of the way through the 
And for good reason, as there were no 
Site suspects, and the case lay rather 
At for more than two years. 

I ‘ * mud Is important, and this Cole- 
in full. The William Bradshaws 
Iren, one son Who was “difficult” 
ipilepsy complications at thirty, 
Lighters, of whom the youngest 
Seven years younger than her' , 
r, Frances was her mother's 
to consequently spoilt, and 
how to manipulate her mother, 
ent to Bryn Mawr, “an expensive 
, Eastern college”, but blew her 
two years by signing out that site 
lister over a certain weekend. She 
Allan, where khe met' and soon 
Vittorio Gentile, an American of 
lion in (hfe jewellery import busi- 
s not as bad a fellow as one might 
end whose brother was the Italian 
p Egypt at that time. Frances was 
pip in all this! She had two sons 
!» Marc and Larry, and lived ele- 
t York, thanks riot only to Vittor- 
ty. but to the handouts from her 
It Lake, who had taken to forging 
*s signature on. $10,000 cheques 
because William Was tight-fisted; 
thought people ought tp live mod- 
est spare money, if they had any. 
divpjfced r when Vittorio could no 
1 Frances's emotional outbursts, 
and irresponsibility. Frances got. 
he sons, and it might have been 
hadn't-. Both boys in their own 
sed Oedipus complexes, and' both 
ately spoilt and maltreated by 
W was tier favourite, and finally 
ng him in his mid-teens that if he 
P bf her father, she woiild never 
y, never let him into the house 

vhited their grandparents Id Sait 
JWjOT M&TVfand it is pitiful to 
thpm proudly tb 
x incl saying that they were 
7 ^ ess ' The boys had 

J® fM.Ufl 1 W!no time, arid stole 
thriiff pm the bottom) to send 
«jr in Kew York, so that she could 
therig slgnature on them! -!ri prac> 
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attack, but without success. When the boys 
departed East to resume school, they left the ] 
Bradshaw living-room a shambles of broken 
lampshades, and had bilked their grandfather 
of "about $200,000, maybe $300,000” by 
means of stolen cash and cheques. Their grand- I 
father was aware of this, was ashamed, and I 
preferred to dodge it, to bury himself in work- 
as-usuni. 

By 1978, William Bradshaw was so fed up 
with Frances that he decided to cut her out of l 
his will, news of which was passed on to l 
Frances by Berenice. Action bad to be taken. 
William had told his warehouse staff about his 
decision, and had written a memo for his 
lawyer. Larry again visited his grandparents in I 
the summer of 1978. Marc was presumably in 
New York. On the Sunday morning when Wil- 
liam Bradshaw was found shot in his ware- 
house, Larry was flying in his small sports 1 
plane, a fact which could be proved by his 
checking-out and in times at the local airport. 
There were no immediate suspects. Frances's I 
sisters Elaine and Marilyn were highly suspi- 
cious of Frances and her son or sons, even of J ( 
their mother's complicity, wrote letters to the I 
Utah investigators, but could prove nothing. I 
And time passes. | 

In 1980, one Richard Behrens, an ex-schooi- 
teacher in his fifties, an acquaintance and I 
neighbour of Frances and the boys in New 
York, got in touch with Frances’s sister 
Marilyn. He had a gun of interest, he said , and 
on a carefully arranged rendezvous he gave it 
to her in New York , saying it was the gun Marc 
had used to kill her father, and which Frances 
had brought to him to hide. And why all this 
suddenly? Because Behrens and Frances had 
for a time a joint bank account of less than I 
$10,000, it seems, but Frances had reneged on 
’ a payment of $3,00Q-odd, which she owed 
Behrens. This was surely peanuts to Frances, 
but it upset everything. The impecunious j 
Behrens had had enough, and Marilyn took the 
gun at once to the New York police. 

- But events in this story are by no means as 
simple as the gun exchange might imply . Larry , 
Marc, Frances and even Behrens were not 
direct in their answers to any questions. The 
chase is long and difficult. To trace an airline 
ticket for Marc from New York to Texas (for 
the gun) to Salt Lake was nearly impossible, 
since airlines' records are usually destroyed 
after six months. Larry was now in juvenile 

prison for having bashed a college room-mate’s 

head in with a hammer and nearly killed him in 
a schizophrenic fantasy of persecution. Had 

. Larry collaborated with Mare in Salt Lake? In 

Salt Lake, Berenice prefers to say not a word 
on the subject. • ; 

A couple of intrepid' rind patient investiga- 
tors from Salt Lake worked to dig up every 
shred of evidence, and came up with the airline 
tickets, for. “L. Gentile", though Marc had 
brought them for himself. It is a fascinating 
story,- and one -is finally sympathetic toward 
William Bradshaw, who Wore such Old and 
lived-iri clothes that strangers thought him 
the janitor rather tlran'the owner of the clut- 
tered warehouse, tie was worth between 
$7,000,000 and $400,000,000 When he died, he :: 
K never knew how much, and didn’t mudi care. 
One of Witiiafa’s employees, the loyal Dorig 
Steele, raid after the trial, abdut the grand- : 

[ sons , "they wert long gone before they got to . 

> ’ Frank”. Arid Mare said iri testimony, in words 
i that chUl the bone, that the morder hadnt 
. bothered him at first, “but after'a few montjis, 

1 it hit me hard”. . ; V 

i The expensive New York lawyer Mike •• 
1 : Roton. hired! by Berenice fo;Mare^«>me?. a 
i ! cropper before the 6tah jury. The pld- 
. fashioned Virtues prevail, ^ ^ 

i :; morality tale.Fraaces is 

h- is ln6aicqfated;Wifh .b^ 

- ■ heL&hed his Oedipris complex enori^h ^ 
it' truth about, his mother’s ptessufe. 
s . (urtfl a blind bye; to Princes s 
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as easily have argued that Shakespeare's non- 
drama tic canon is far smaller than Spenser’s, 
and so have multiplied Shakespeare’s non- 
dramatic parallels by a much larger factor. 

Rather than multiply the parallels found in 
one concordance, it seems more helpful to 
multiply the number of concordances checked. 
I therefore compiled a list of phrases for which 
Robbins had not found adequate parallels out- 
side Shakespeare; I checked this residue of 
parallels in the available published concord- 
ances to Sidney’s poems, Jonson’s, Donne's 
and Marvell's, and to the works of Marlowe, 
Herbert, Herrick and Crashaw. I could not 
find parallels for: “Shall I fly", “lover's baits”, 
“sorrow breeding", “sue [spelled rA--]", “in all 
duty”, "vent my lust”, “if she frown”, “repose 
us", “being set lips met”, “impair all my 
senses”, “in her cheeks . . . beauty's banner”, 
“high admirations", “past compare”, “parts 
asunder", *"tis a wonder”, or “nature's . , . 
blot”. I have also been unable to And parallels 
in these authors for several phrases I have 
noticed, or had pointed out to me, since De- 
cember 20: 1 4 “Shall I send” (Shrew 2.1.167, 
Love's Labour's Lost 4.3.75, Romeo 2.2.168), 

1 4 “Shall I tend” (“Shall I attend": Henry V4. 

1. 29, Measure 2. 2. 160), 1 6 "my proceeding” 
(Two Gentlemen 3.3.138, Richard IU 4.4.403), 

1 19 “Fie away'\(7W///i Night 2.4.53, twice), 
“win of all” (“wins of all": John 2.1.569) and 
the triplo collocation of sport, wanton(ly) and 
fly in lines 41-2 and King Lear 4.1.36-7 (“as 
flies to wanton boys are we to th* gods: they kill 
us for their sport"). No doubt, a comprehen- 
sive survey of Elizabethan and Jacobean poet- 
ry would further diminish this list, but we now 
know that the poem shares with the 
Shakespeare canon twenty-two phrases or im- 
ages which are relatively rare in (he literary 
language of the period. The more works we 
must ransack in order to find non-Shakespea- 
rean parallels for the remaining “rare" items, 
the “rarer" the items evidently become - and 
the greater the probability that Shakespeare 
wrote the poem. 


Moreover, neither Robbins, nor anyone 
else, has commented upon the most striking 
feature of all the internal evidence: its chrono-. 
logical consistency. In order to find alternative 
parallels from other authors, I have drawn 
upon works dating from the 1570s to the 1660s; 
but the poem’s correspondences with 
Shakespeare cluster in a brief period in the 
1590s. Such consistency in the internal evi- 
dence not only permits the hypothesis of 
Shakespearean authorship; it positively - 
and independently - supports the external 
evidence. 

The sceptics have made little attempt to 
document or articulate any internal evidence 
which contradicts the Rawlinson attribution. 
Instead, as so often in textual issues, beneath 
the hard scholarly outside lurks a soft critical 
centre. Though Robbins explicitly recognizes 
that individual judgment and critical taste can- 
not be made the criteria of authenticity, he 
offers no other reasons for exiling the poem 
to “Spuriosa”, and his references to it as 
an “ugly duckling”, and a crime of which 
Shakespeare must be "presumed innocent", 
make his unspoken critical prejudices obvious 
enough. 

The poem’s rhythms seem to have provoked 
most critical hostility: a friend told me it 
sounded more like Ogden Nash than William 
Shakespeare. But Elizabethans had not read 
Ogden Nash; they did not share our assump- 
tions that short lines 8nd frequent rhymes are 
intrinsically risible. Whether or not it was ever 
put to music, “Shall I die7” was written - who- 
ever wrote it - as a song, as “Words for Music 
Perhaps", and once we appreciate Its genre the 
poem’s rhythms become “more limpid and less 
limp” (as Philip Brockbank has put it). Nor 
need such a song have been written, as Jeremy 
Maule and Erica Sheen suggest (TLS Lettera, 
January 17), after “Shall I sue, shall I seek for 
grace”, published with music by Dowland in 
1600. Almost all scholars date “Shall I compare 
thee to a summer’s day?” earlier than 1600; 
Shakespeare used the phrase “shall I die” at 


Venus and Adonis 1074, and “shall I fly”, “shall 
I send” and “shall I (at)tend” are also par- 
alleled from his early work. He did not need 
Dowland’s 1600 collection to tell him how to 
begin this poem. 

One critic told me that “Fairest neck, no 
speck” provoked raucous laughter whenever 
he read it. (I report this reaction, without pre- 
tending to understand it.) Others, more intel- 
ligibly, note that Shakespeare elsewhere 
mocks material which he here (apparently) 
takes seriously: the rhyming of “love” and 
“dove” (satirized at Romeo 2.1.10), for in- 
stance, or the rhythms of “Pyramus and 
Thisbe”. But - as the collocation of Romeo 
with “Pyramus” itself reminds us -Shakespeare 
habitually treated similar material differently. 
The structures of most of his plays demonstrate 
just such a bifocal vision of human experience. 
Everyone knows that Shakespeare mocked 
“beautified” in Hamlet’, fewer remember that 
he used it seriously at Two Gentlemen 4.1.53. 
Nor, given the ironies of “Shall I die?” itself, 
can we ignore the possibility that the author is 
consciously manipulating the conventionality 
of some of its language. 

Other critics counter that Shakespeare never 
wrote anything (else) like “Shall I die?”. But 
he never wrote anything else like “The Phoenix 
and the Turtle”, or “A Lover’s Complaint”, or 
the impresa for the Earl of Rutland; he wrote 
only two long mythological narrative poems, 
each different from the other; he wrote only 
one sonnet sequence (in which three of the 
sonnets are formally irregular). 

The charge that the poem is unique coexists 
uneasily with the charge (equally common) 
that the poem contains nothing original - no 
“new and surprising images”, as Anthony 
Burgess objected (New York Times, Decem- 
ber 22), Can we honestly say that every 
Shakespeare sonnet contains new and surpris- 
ing images? Anyway, consider in the fifth 
stanza: 

As amazed, I gazed 

On more than a .mortal complexion. ■“ 


Reeling and writing 


Andrew Wawn 
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Britain’s Literary Heritage, Harvester Press's 
-major hew microfilmed collection , promises to 
do for important manuscript collections ren- 
dered difficult of . access by distance what tile 
grtat Ann Arbor Michigan microfilm collec- 
tion has long done for early printed, books - 
namely, to bring essential materials of serious 
literary research within the compass of every 
.university library (or, at least, those which are . 
able to meet the considerable expenditure in- 
volved).. The, current range of this open-ended 
enterprise, the first instalments of which were 
issued hi 1984, Is already formidable: selec- 
tions available or 'promised include medieval 
mauu^ Cambridge . University Li- . 

brary '^fcirty^ui^e reels In , 8eries Qne); yrtfit - 
Chaucer, Lhitgiand * GoWe t arid Hoccteve well . 
represented ; » rich' a^ny of Tudor to Restore- . 
‘tioit material: from the $loahu!and Additional^ 
cojlcctions in the Briii&h Ubrary (fifty-three 
faeK in Series One), with every: level of literary - 
, competence , finding expres^on; : Virginia ■ 
tyoofr paperp from Sussex UniVersfiy; William 
.Morris material from the Hritish Librflry (not • 
mentioned iri.tfre catalogue}.; fa addition, there 
aru severed idfies serving tije interests of | jieat- 
..ri^l hfstqryl ifio Folger Shakespeare Library'? 
cqUqctlbir of prompt tooksfaighty-six reels); 1 - 
the University, of Kent’s Frank Pettinge) {col- 
lect ion of nine,teenth^?eritiiry Jheatri^l docu- 
mentation j'archlves of Britlsh’The atras Royal ; ; 
sequences of, : nineteenth ^century; theatrical 
periodicals (tweftty : thfce reelj); arid a unique , 
set of plays .submitted tQ.R.B Sherida n at 
Drury Lane between 1776 arid ^812, along with 
important related ctirresfiondence, . ■ , > 
The accompanying invOntories. supplenien* 
standard pri nted cAfai^Rues of the 


levant libraries, facilitate the identification of 
areas of general interest and particular items: 
that' fpr the Folger prompt-books is particul- 
arly well organized and indexed; that for the 
Renaissance material, confronting . an' 
altogether more daunting task, has bepn pre- 
pared from the British Library handwritten 
Sloane catalogue, and is perfectly adequate In 
i Spite of occasional Incompletenesses or uncer- 
tainties of pagination or citation, .as when a 
, froinbed seventeenth-century epigram “On 
. swimming” proves to be a rather more under- 

■ rtahdably stern attack' “On swearing”. Bach 
. reel identifies its contents at the atari; buf much 
, frantic high-speed winding and rewinding may 

■ be ayoided by organizing ready, access to 

printed catalogues. ' ' 

: ‘WlfiUn and between individual scries and 
; there are countless opportunities for 
modification and realignment of critical per- 
. spectlves and perceptions as, filtered through 
; the frequently idiosyncratic priorities of cOm- 
rapnplace book compilers and other collectors, 
the major, and the seminal a re ejreeirpted and - 
" J u ?!t a P9 se d ( With the. minor and' the transient. 

, TOe primary Interest, for Instance, !of several. 
Canterbury Tate, manuscripts included in the 
^Medieva! Age” series ls;*et in curious relief by; ' 
: the discovery bf se^tibns .from .the Canon’s 
Yeomdn's i Tale among - learned v alchemical' 
tracts fa a iixteenth-century manuscript; and - 
by : (ho Inclusion of an imperfect fifteenth; 
cetituiy. single text, of the Tale of Mlibeus 
/ among spyeri$epth-4enwty th'pblogicaj trea- 
; |1 ^-‘ (he age moire synipathetictb the earnest- . 

pvoie tban 1 to ' 

^^« o°ie” iuld related “long and fabijlous”: 

^Elwwlrere^in tfra Sloane' 1 col lections, ^ir. 

Brownp, birred bythe rieW ciiririsities 
of the, Royallfa^ 

Wth Icelandic eccleditsraboUtthegadnaphV 
arid antiquities Of .their 1 dfcffa* iaMvwhileV 


tent attacks on Anabaptists rub shoulders with 
redpes for ‘‘Mrs Fenwyck’s green oyntment”, 
a herbal preparation infused in butter, efflea- 
dous as a remedy "for the Euill”. Major poems 
by Donne find company with several little- 
known Reformation treatments of the story of 
Jonah (well worth investigating), and with a 
number of fascinating texts relating to the state 
of the English language in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: a dialect poem dense enough to bring a 
smile to tfie face of William Barnes; notes for a 
projected Thesaurus; aqd doggedly accumu- 
lated lists of “words sounded alike but Spelled 
. otherwyse”. . . . 

The theatrehistorian would scarcely know 
where to start, confronted with the teeming 
resources of several sequences of dramatic 
materials. The Folger collection - prompt- 
books, souvenir prompt-books, memorial 
books, stage-manage^ workbooks, rehearsal 
prompt-lMokS’ Study-books, ; acting edition 
workbook*; cue books, public reading ver- 
^ons. records of production -. provides in, 

w fraditloM.df per- 
formahee from the seventeenth century on to . 
; KemJle then to Kean, Henry, frying and 
eventually John Barrymore, Occasibnalitems 
may stem; of, the most radaest interest hut 
m en, ^ hl8l ! nc0?theactor Playibg Richard 

h^ArrPivM n i6 Tius from 

tceem ‘ jlko aman coming out of 
frte,; dragdng his dream With him, 1 sinking to ’ 

his knees. .ujj. ® • . 


[You] that love can prove 
Such force in beauty’s inflection. 

The word “amazed” was of 
more specific then than now: the 
script hyphenates it, making the 
sense “in a maze" clearer. Ahdrtl 
ion is “more than mortal" -dii 
fatal. Both readings are supported^ 
in the poem: we have just fan w,, 
beauty “did impair” his senses,^ 
began with intimations of death - 1 
beloved is “beauty’s queen in ' 
allusion to the (disastrous) 
Paris. 

The fifth stanza culminates with fc, 
“beauty’s Inflection" - suggadn.^,! 
of her hair in the wind, Ihecomtst] 
face, the conventionally admired aii 
brows; but also, paradoxically, d 
ty’s “force” through a symbolok^ 
submission (bending, flexing, booty) 
cause the sentence in which Ihisimage 
- as the Yale manuscript now lets on 
only one In the poem directly sddres 
readers (“You that love ... A tj*i 
word "inflection" also takes Its gni 
sense: in “beauty’s inflection", the U 
the beloved and the power of the pal 
coalesce. 

Maule and Sheen take me to lakj 
old-fashioned obsession with “aaltoji, 
long as English literature continiatiij 
vided in author-steed chunks; editoni 
to decide whether certain material I 
one chunk or another. But such co_ n 
not preclude other forms of aitidmA 
tors, all we can do is apply tfiesamec 
“Shall I die?" that we apply' rises* 
evidence for this poem must be q, 
more (and no less) sceptically duo I 
dence for most of the poems tradBiii 
eluded in the Shakespeare canon: Hi 
they go. In the current stated our hi 
“Shall I die?” must still be lndtxU| 
edition of Shakespeare’s works 
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nee Frank, in Charles Dickens and the 
sitic Self, takes a comic moment in Our 
jil Friend to suggest a paradigmatic con- 
i In Dickens: Silas Wegg, anxiously pur- 
j his amputated leg among Mr Venus’s 
jtion of “human warious”, tells the articu- 
c of bones that he should not like to be 
4 l I may call dispersed, a part of me here, 
Is part of me there, but should wish to 
iect myself like a genteel person”. Frank 
i in this the quest for “wholeness of being" 
b, he claims, motivates all Dickens’s 
s and herplnes, threatened as they are by 
t of psychic dislocation, paralysis or dis- 
i It has long been recognized that what 


may seem a lack of complex inner life among 
Dickens’s central characters is only apparent, 
and that, when we consider them in terms of 
the texture of imagery and linguistic implica- 
tion which surrounds them, quite remarkable 
and profound insights into human behaviour 
and perception emerge, transposed into forms 
other than that of individual characterization. 
Without benefit of Freud, as it were, Dickens 
evidently understood the workings of the un- 
conscious and its manner of expression. Freud 
himself knew this, although perhaps only un- 
consciously, since he told Martha Bemays that 
David Copperfield was his favourite Dickens 
novel because in it Dickens combined the 
sharply simplified mannerisms of his good and 
bad people into single, complex characters, 
who were “sinful without being abominable”. 

Frank quotes Freud’s letter to his (then) 
fianede as part of an attempt to provide a 
“psychoanalytic-phenomenological” perspec- 
tive upon Dickens's “speculations upon the 
self’. By examining a selection of the novels 
from Dombey and Son to Edwin Drood, he 
asks us to understand that Paul and Edith. 
Dombey, David Copperfield, Esther Summer- 
son, Pip, Charles Damay, John Hannon and 
John Jasper are engaged in a common struggle 
to forge for themselves secure identities, based 
upon the recuperation of their fragmented, 
earHer selves by means of narrative. They are 
all, in other words, novelists manquls. We 
overhear them telling themselves their stories, 
the Btories which confer meaning and coher- 


ence upon their divided existences. This is, 
then, the fundamental Dickensian project: to 
recreate the “self which is characteristically 
experienced as oppressed or alienated by its 
position within a specific society, a specific 
history. In such a way as to find freedom; but, 
unfortunately, this is a freedom perceived as 
beyond history - and so, inevitably, unrealiz- 
able. In time, time cannot be redeemed. 

As far as he goes, especially in relation to 
the openly autobiographical novels - David 
Copperfield and Great Expectations - Frank is 
persuasive. These two novels do seem to rely 
on a notion of human beings as narrative 
beings: inveterate story-tellers who Incorpo- 
rate themselves into themselves in a vain pil- 
grimage which can never quite overcome the 
threatening, obdurate facts - like Magwitch's 
leg-iron, which Pip helps the convict saw off, 
but which returns as a weapon to smash down 
his unloving sister and irrevocably links him 
with criminality, even murder. The muted, un- 
satisfactory endings of both David's and Pip's 
tales suggest their inability to attain wholeness. 
It may be that, as Frank puls it, In a universe 
"no longer sustained by God’s informing pre- 
sence", the individual obligation to sustain 
oneself through an act of the imagination is 
doomed. But I am not convinced that God is so 
far withdrawn from Dickens’s world. 

Indeed, it seems to me precisely the point of 
Little Dorrit - largely ignored by Frank - that 
redemption is shown to be possible for its spir- 
itually maimed hero, Arthur Clennam, and in 


terms which transcend the personal or socio- 
historical. Hence, for example, the powerfully 
contrasting metaphors of darkness and light 
which weave their way through the novel, sug- 
gesting both the gloomily imprisoned state of 
humanity and equally its hope for virtue, 
happiness and freedom, visualized as sunlight 
streaming across the awakening dly, “bars of 
the prison of this lower world", yet “signs of 
the blessed later covenant” too. 

Lawrence Frank’s Dickens is “utterly 
romantic" in his emphasis upon the redeeming 
potential of the imagination. But Dickens was 
also intensely practical; and he used to insist, 
for example, that sanitary reform should and 
would precede the spiritual regeneration of the 
poor. One of the things that most impressed 
the novelist when he first visited America in 
1842 was that, while “not the republic of my 
imagination", it was a place where the sick and 
needy were considerately provided for. This 
side of Dickens’s interest in the countries he 
visited is Ignored in Sidney P. Moss's humdrum 
and partial account, Charles Dickens’ Quar- 
rel with America. Better to turn again to the 
novelist's own American Notes (as he modestly 
called them); or to the impressionistic Pictures 
from Italy derived from his sojourn there and 
in France and Switzerland in 1844-5. The new 
firm of Granville, republishing both, have 
sensibly renounced scholarly trappings in 
favour of a good, dear and manageable 
format, based on the 1892 Chapman and Hall 
edition of these two classic travel books. 
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1 and other dynamitards in England 

I Europe in the 1880s and the 1890s, and the 
doing six provide summary accounts of a 
ety of novels dealing with tills theme pub- 
:4 In England during these years, classified 
1 knns of novels dealing with Fenian out- 
novel* dealing with'Russian Nihilist out- 
s, 4nd so on. It would give a misleading 


how far a failure of execution it Is hard to say, 
but it seems more generous to assume the for- 
mer. Melchior! does not, for example, explore 
the tangled contemporary understandings of 
“Sodalism" , nor does she look at assumptions 
about political disorder, often drawn from the 
experience or the historical interpretation of 
r . , .. episodes earlier in the century, which obser- 

t^Butara Arnett Melchiori's book contains vers brought to their perceptions of these new 

Ngltf chapter*: the first two survey some news- threats. Nor - another possibility - is her book 
? reports of the newly threatening acts of any kind of study of the workings of popular 

1 * — ’ ' middle-brow culture: she does not deal with 

questions of readership or forms of publica- 
tion, such as serialization, and she quite 
reasonably refrains from making any large 
claims about the popularity or circulatidh of 
.the hovels she discusses. Indeed, in her final 
paragraph she suddenly quotes from Marie 
~ « uu. U wuum give a IHIMMU...IS Corelli’s The Sorrows of Satan, a work, she 
floof the book td say that it Is primarily . tells V s . “which probably sold more copies in its 
edas a sustained argument, but Profes- day than all the other novels mentioned in this 
r Melchior! returns more than once to what book added together” ... , 

t regards a* the facile equation made, for the It certainly seems more promising to regard 

« part implicitly, in this literature between Melchiori’s book as a contribution to that 
'sichlst violence and Socialist or similar so- branch of literary studies which speaks of the 
l protest. In her view, this equation. When large interpretative rewards to be gathered by 
detn the press (or at least in The Times and treating long-canonized works of htorature m 

> M Mad Gazette, to which she confines thpir “historical context". Onemy to Wng 

W and reinfqrced in the novels, ultimate- tbe extent to Which something like tills ll the 
ftaved lo obscure the cogency of the non- Implied premiss of the enquiry ii ; to ask : what, 
form* of social criticism and hence con- difference lt would hjv e rMteto the potot ^d 
“ted to tip maintenance of what she calls interest of her-book If 
xWiih^f values” . She does not deploy the amongthe novete of the] pOriod 
“Nmy of any elaborated theory of “ideo- ted, but those two had been James *wPm 
to make this point, the promisee of cess Casamassltna^ m& Cont&6i.TM^ec^ 

» I am in danger of exaggerating; mainly Agent. Their 

, Stnmtora of the book is evident ^ 

br at least familiar, constant reference to pem. - 
toori hMfeticfca^mething which hasnot, ■ particular (althoughmanyof 

I nojiced btorlf (E that social Academic . are. of (hat inh^ly 

^ cMtribWe 

^^U of .them (n;a ^ ' 

S^ i^fiWdy, books of this type that Mdchlori tS to^uSto 

* te^djtiop to, Yarioiu minor »r- ' close to piilijjg ihl^udsmeflt by 

^ for u.: tile 0»t !■ ywy btfafly, the grQ) m» fe f 

the iptellectual history . t . adc^^l^.h.er mmo . r . . 

KiwihS 0 ^ W imaginative literature [■ . :;^4 : ioVel perpetuated titf- 


within the economy of the novel in order to put 
across his own views on the social question". 
(We may. In passing, wonder at the assumption 
that a writer of James’s gifts would need to 
damage the economy of his creation in order to 
express a political conviction, even were it at 
all plausible that such a bleakly abstract and 
annunciatory purpose governed the writing of 
his novels.) 

The general drift of this line of argument, or 
complaint, about the politically conservative 
bearing of 77ie Princess Casamasslma is not 
altogether new, but however far it may seem to 
derive support from what we know of James’s 
laterjJoUtical incUnations from other sources, 
as. a characterization of this admittedly lirieven 

but undeniably rich novel it has always.seemed 

woefully Inadequate: Melchior!’? marshalling 
of her newspaper ektrarts dud crow-referdnees 
to other ^conspiracy novels” dpes not make; It 
see pi ?ny more compelling, and in the absence . 
of any extended critical engagement with the 
complexities of James’s distinctive concerns 
and manner of treatment It is hard to ,see how 
such additional “Information” cotdd have 
much purchase. She implies that it isadefect of 
the novel that there |s “a certain vagueness 
about the detaUs of [its] central conspiracy”, 
but surely James had already largely pre- 
empted this criticism lit his preface to the Kew 

■ York' edition where he had insisted, that \t Was 
precisely the insubstantial but darkly threaten- 
ing quality of “just perceptible presences and 
general looming possibilities” whichfre wished 

■ to capture. It wqs the.ahadowy vagueness of 
, anarchist organizations and aims, which Jn- 

' : spiled . that mixture of apprehension .i baffle- , 
inent and faidnatiori whiidi fa evident in the 
■. contemporary respqnrei and which James ren- 

• dered so pere^ivelyi' if anytWng, the juxta- 

• position to James’s . hovel Of contemporary 

newspaper accounts, .of “dytiamifa ' cpnsjrir- ■ 
acies”, accounts Which pbvioqsly long on 

speculation and short bn facts, only Serves to 

\ his imaginative achievement .tore tbe 
more impressive- : : * *-'• • 
v ; Bint the larger question concorfis the 
' riateness Of primarily appraising sucha'wptkln 
tertn* actoimt of the 

available forms qf , radical political action. 

Affar 

. tow tof .■edursftj: topHfa thfaia^Mrion. fo it t It 


ployed. As always with James, motives and the 
shifting levels of self-awareness which accom- 
pany them form a central preoccupation of the 
writing, which explores same of the ways, 
mostly subterranean or unacknowledged, In 
which temperament, desire, situation and self- 
deception may combine in leading a character 
to adopt - or, less deliberately and more sug- 
gestively, to Inhabit - a particular political y 
identity. At this level, the novel provides, * 
among other things^ a marvellous delineation 
of one style of “radical chic". The Princess, to 
whose significance the title of the novel attests, 
embodies a set of motives which are, in both 
the literal and pejorative senses, “mixed" to a 
high degree; veUeities abound, and the gaps 
: . betweefr ties ires and professions are allowed to 
manifest themselves the more tellingly for afro 
beingpart pf her charm. If^ itis“reactibriaiy” to 
perreivihowa professedcommltcneiittosome 

: form of political radicalism cfan spring from ,• 
more than simply an unalloyed!? rational re- • 

: sponse to a set of “objective” cqndittonsi then 
any rehfiy penetratbig exerdse of intelligence 
about the nature of motive will have to be so 
labelled, a denial of understanding^ which must 
.ultimately be a disservice to qny cause. 

: There is, of course, much more tp be said . 

■ .Ubout the matter than thls. jusl as there are 
; other aspects of the fictionofthis period about 
which TerroHsm in the Late Victorian Hovel 
inay be thought to supply real illumination, 

, But Professpr Melchiori’s book Is not unusual 
in allbwfrig the provision of a highly selective 
; “context,^ to do too' miich' interpretative work: 
her misfortune perhaps ties in the fact that 
James is more evidently resistant to this sum- 
: maiy handling than many authors, and we 
therefore feel the inadequacy of the rather thin 
critical vocabulary of such historical studies the. 
morekeuriy- Still, thlsmayjusf-beydtfiriother 
reason to be gjatefal to him, ' 

Volume Thirteen:. of the Dickens Studies , 

. Annual: Essays on Victorian fiction , edited by 
' Michael : Hmko, Fred Kaplan and Edward 
. Guiliano (382pp. New York: AMS Press; 
available in the UK from Eurospan, £37.50. 0 
404 18533 9), contains fifteeq contributions, 
mostly concerning pickeos. But Lois Hugh- 

■ toil’s is “History and Biography as Model for 
Narrative: James's Tfte Bostonians, The Prtn - 
cess Casgtnassima, nnd the TragfcMuse", and ‘ 

l •: toufa James's, "the Rediscovery of foe Moiis- 
" ■far -- faction and Context; In Recent Vfatoiien 
•;: : Cridri*m: A guide to resfarch”; Kirk H.Beetz 
; . prbvides a srtmmary account in “Wilkie Collins 
Studies, ) 972-83" arid John Sutherlaiid‘s essay- 
is " John Macrone: Victorian publisher'' fahd 
Pick4ns‘s first). i ; . ! ; r. 
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